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Captured on film by Ruby C. Ball 
to represent the focus of the Harlan 
Guidance Institute (about which she 
writes on page 12), this child's pic- 
ture is used here to symbolize the 
central concern of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association throughout its 
one-hundred-year history. Whether 
the wistful expression denotes a 
yearning for things out of reach or 
a questioning of what fate has in 
store, the child’s future is a challenge 
to every Kentucky educator. 


AN EDUCATED PEOPLE MOVES FREEDOM FORWARD 











ARE YOU A MEMBER? 


Teachers in more than 135 school districts 


have enrolled in the low cost 


K.E. A. Group Insurance Program 


These educators have purchased “peace of 
mind” at a very low cost to help defray 
expenses when they are sick or disabled in 
an accident and unable to perform their 


teaching duties. 


If your school system does not participate — have your 


superintendent contact the local office 


KY. GROUP OFFICE: 320 FRANCIS BLDG. — LOUISVILLE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

















The New Library where students study, browse and relax in the cool comfort of modern air-conditioning. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 17 to July 20—July 22 to August 24 


The University of Louisville campus, in the city of Louisville, offers the cultural and recreational facilities 
available only in such a metropolitan location. An air-conditioned campus makes Summer attendance a 
pleasure. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES AND THE HUMANITIES 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


The Social Sciences in American Culture Elementary Education 


Distinguished visiting lecturers will conduct the Secondary Education 
Workshop 


Workshop for Teachers of Mentally Handicapped 
Children—Laboratory Experience Psychological Foundations in Education 


WHAS Crusade for Children Scholarships are avail- 
able 


Pre-School Education 


| 
! Director of Summer School | 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE | 

| LOUISVILLE 8, KENTUCKY | 
| 

| 


| am interested in Summer School. Please send to me a 


- | SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ummer School Schedule []; a Graduate School Bulletin [; 


I an Arts and Science Bulletin O; more information on the | Music June 17 - July 27 
Teacher Tuition Scholarship Refund Plan [. 


Workshops in Graduate Music Education lead- 


Name. ; ° ° 
! ing to Master of Music Education Degree. 





| Address___ 
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Make arithmetic more Miss Mitchell Resign: 
meaningful to youngsters! 


From KEA Position 


Miss Edna Mitchell resigned from 

her position as Consultant for Pro- 

fessional Services, effective [Decem- 

Adventures ber 31, to become the wife of Dr. 
with A. E. Lang, Raceland dentist. 


Named to a committee to receive 
Num b ers applications to fill the KEA staff va- 


by Osborn and Riefling cancy were Sara Rives, T. K. Stone 
Grades 3-8 and Dr. Adron Doran. 


Here is a down-to-earth arith- 


metic series that gives boys McElroy To Head 
and girls the processes and 


meanings of arithmetic through Easter Seal Appeal 
res the solving of problems that are : 
cate call real to the pupil. ite. be McElroy, Eminence, has 
Bue Adventures With Numbers ties in been appointed state chairman of 
usy the drill, rules, and skills of arith- Kentucky’s March 21 to April 21 
Beavers metic with the child’s own home Easter Seal appeal for crippled chil- 
and school world. It teaches arith- dren. 


metic through practical problems : : ‘ 
that deal with: earning, spending, Well-known in educational circles, 


saving, measuring, and estimating; McElroy will coordinate the activi- 
business, industrial, and govern- ties of 1,000 volunteers who will take 


Each book has its mental arithmetic. part in the fund-raising drive of the 


own pupil-interest Challenges, con- : : ; 
title. Each book _ tests, ine ” all ‘Text is clear and Kentucky Society for Crippled Chil- 


has 12 units for spark the young- nd slg — Readiness and re- dren. Funds provide special edu- 

easy teaching i unc- view : 
™ “ ——— tional. view in every grade. cation services as well as medical 

care and therapies for children crip- 


Solve your ninth grade mathematics problems |_ Pied by a variety of causes. 


McElroy, sales representative for 
with MATHEMATICS FOR DAILY NEEDS | the Ameccan Book Company. sue 
ceeds Talton K. Stone, superinten- 
dent of Elizabethtown city schools, 
who headed the Easter Seal drives of 
1954-56. Stone this year will be 
Child Safety chairman for the So- 
ciety. 
' McElroy became interested in the 
WE BSTE R PUBLISHING CO Kentucky Society for Crippled Chil 
ad dren through Rotary, and has been 


1808 Washington Avenue ° St. Louis 3, Missouri active in its programs since 1936. 


A creative approach to high school mathematics! Mathematics for Daily 
Needs helps teachers meet all levels of ability and give the practical training 
needed in everyday problems. Mathematics for Daily Needs has: 1. Basic 
content for the majority of pupils with average ability. 2. A complete unit 
for fast-moving pupils. 3. Aids to nail down mathematics skills for pupils 
with learning difficulties. 


He is a former principal of Irvine 


YOUR KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE: High School, and was superintendent 


Donald C. Hale © 45 Center Street © Berea, Kentucky of Eminence schools from 1930 to 
1941. 
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At what age should a girl * m 


be told about menstruation? 


Better a year early than a day late 


Maybe you’ve said to yourself: ‘‘My girls are only ten- 
year-olds; why tell them about menstruation so early?” 
But while thirteen is the average age when menstruation 
starts, many girls mature two or three years sooner. Will 
your young students be prepared for this experience? 


To help you-do the job that’s needed 


—we supply two teaching aids: a 
motion picture and a booklet. Both 
are being used in schools all over the 
country to instruct younger girls. The 
animated film in sound and color is 
called ‘‘The Story of Menstruation.”’ 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, this 
16 mm. movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions tells factually how and why 
the menstrual process happens. Gives 
authentic pointers on the care a girl 
should take of herself when “‘that day” 
comes—and the year round. Stressing 
the importance of daily baths, careful 
grooming, sensible diet and exercise. 
“The Story”’ is told clearly, with dig- 
nity and charm. 

You’ll want your girls to see this re- 
markable film—available free (except 
for return postage) on short-term loan. 


It has benefited over 20 million school 
girls. And has won the praise of 
mothers, teachers, medical and church 
groups. 

Before showing the film you may 
want to invite parents’ cooperation. 
Many teachers write a note, explain- 
ing the need for this instruction. Others 
arrange previews for mothers and 
daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 
The booklet “You're A Young Lady 
Now” also helps prepare the pre-teen 
for menstruation, giving her a sound, 
wholesome explanation in simple 
terms directed to girls 9 to 12. IIlus- 
trated, easy-reading, this booklet has 
answered millions of young girls’ 
““growing-up”’. questions. It may be 
ordered in quantity so that each girl 
may have her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of 
Kotex sanitary napkins. 


"Very Personally Yours” 


Specially prepared for 
girls 12 and older. This 
20-page booklet provides 
a more detailed expla- 
nation of the menstrual 
process. Hints about 
exercises, grooming, 
sports, social contacts. 


. Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers 
helped organize this flex- 
ible teaching guide. 
You'll find it adaptable 
to any teaching situ- 
ation. The large color 
¢ ie MD chart on menstrual phys- 
iology is didiawed for 
classroom lectures. 
February, 1957 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Educational Dept. $7.27 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


“The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 


O Physiology Chart 


po——- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY!-——- 


yright 1946, Wait Disney Prod: 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 


copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


O) Teaching Guide 





Name 


School 


(please print) 





Street City 


Zone State 











Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 











Convention Time 

April is just around the corner, 
with KEA’s annual convention closer 
than you think. The Journal's cen. 
ter section of eight pages this month 
includes the official listing of dele. 
gates and alternates and some fore. 
taste of the Centennial Pageant. You 
are urged to make plans to attend this 
birthday celebration. 


Amer ica’s Railroads Commencement Plans 


Dr. Carsie Hammonds (UK) says 

© he has participated in enough com. 
Make the Connections mencement programs to realize that 
they can be improved. He called the 
Journal’s attention to the article re. 
printed on page 10. 


yeous Pig am Pigment Please Note 


Whenever you paint the house, talk on the telephone, or drive 
the family car, you depend on lead —one of the hardest-working 
metals serving us today. Before lead is ready for your use, it A County Takes Stock 

moves through several processing stages—all linked dependably, Harlan County has developed a pat- 
economically by railroad transportation. tern for evaluating and improving its 
services to its children. A descrip. 
tion of this year’s Institute and a 
glance at how it all started is given 
on pages 12-13. 


KEA Departments 

News of KEA departments starts 
on page 27. The summary of the 
Supervisors Conference begins on 
page 30. 





it # sl B3 Se # nih Se bs 2 ERD 

Lead ore is hauled by train from the Concentrated lead is smelted, refined 

mines to the refineries, where it is mixed and molded into “pigs.” These “pigs” Calendar of Events 

with water and chemicals and given a are shipped to industries far and wide. i 
February 15-20: American Asso- 


“bubble bath.” The lead particles float Railroads now carry over two million 


off with the froth on the surface. tons of lead and lead products a year. ciation of School Administrators, At 


lantic City. 

February 23-27: National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Washington, D. C. 

March 4-6: Annual Conference, 
Association for Higher Education of 
the NEA, Chicago. 

March 17-20: Annual Conference, 
ASCD, St. Louis. 

i a - } 4 March 24-29: Annual Meeting, 
More than half of our lead is used in NEA Department of Elementary 
storage batteries, paints, cable cover- vital than ever. ee (as in this School Principals, Cincinnati. 

ings and gasoline. Worn-out lead prod- atomic submarine) need large quanti- . . ee 
oa go ‘a by the carload to ihe re- ties of lead as oe Femi shields And ry Fy ge gs seat 


fineries as scrap — to be melted down more uses are constantly being found ‘ ‘ ‘ 
and used over again. for this versatile metal. April 4: NEA Centennial Birthday 
Party, Everywhere. 


Keeping America supplied with the lead it needs is a big, essen- April 10-12: Annual KEA Con: 
tial job for the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The : mae 
ee ; vention, Louisville. 
heart of that system is America’s railroads, serving you more and i : 
April 23-27: International Cour- 


more efficiently and economically. é' 
= TS cil for Exceptional Children. Pitts: 
Association of = | rk) burgh, Pa. 


American Railroads ——- “ , June 15-20: United Business Edu- 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. ee cation Association, Dallas, Texas. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be June 30-J uly 6: NEA Centennial 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 28, Convention, Philadelphia. Secret 
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Officers, Directors 
and Staff 


OFFICERS 
Term Expires 
Miss Elizabeth Dennis, President, 
1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
April 12, 1957 
Clyde T. Lassiter, First Vice President, 
717 West Cooper Drive, Lexington 
April 12, 1957 
Miss Virginia Murrell, Second Vice 
President, 400 Taylor Ave., Bellevue 
April 12, 1957 


DIRECTORS 

Roy McDonald, Cadiz , 1957 
Moss C. Hill, 2227 St. Mark Court, 

Owensboro June 30, 1959 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow June 30, 1957 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson, Louisville 2 June 30, 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, ~ 

Paris June 30, 1959 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 

College, Morehead June 30, 1959 
ira Bell, Monticello June 30, 1958 
Sara Rives, Board of Education, - * 

Covington June 30, 1959 
James A. Cawood, Harlan ......June 30, 1957 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins June 30, 1958 
Carlos Oakley, Morganfield, Ex Officio 

April 12, 1957 





STAFF 


J. M. Dodson, Exeeutive Secretary 
N. B. McMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 


The Kentucky School Journal is published 
by the Kentucky Education Association, 
1419-1421 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. Telephone JU 5-2719. 
N. B. McMillan 
Editor 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Unfinished Business 


We started the 1956-57 school year 
with several jobs to do. Many of 
these jobs, such as the Centennial 
Celebration, will keep us occupied all 
year long. Some of these tasks, how- 
ever, could and should have been 
completed in a relatively short time. 
Among these is the matter of meeting 
our quota of membership — regular 
and life — in the National Education 
Association. 

Most every Kentucky teacher is 
aware of the high stakes involved in 
NEA membership this year. A Ken- 
tuckian, Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, is now 
first vice president of the NEA. He 
will be nominated for the presidency 
at the Philadelphia convention in 
July. He has the respect and support 
of teachers all over the nation, but 
they are watching the NEA member- 
ship reports to see if Kentucky is go- 
ing to reach her quotas. 


Opposition May Develop 

It seems to be more than a bare 
possibility that other states, notably 
Pennsylvania, have been encouraged 
by Kentucky’s slowness and may soon 
announce a candidate in opposition 
to Dr. Ginger. This would necessi- 
tate waging a more vigorous cam- 
paign and other complications and 
expense that we had hoped to avoid. 

According to recent NEA member- 
ship reports, a great many states al- 
ready have met their membership 
quotas for the centennial year. In 
the January 17 NEA membership re- 
port, Kentucky had 12,388 members. 
This was 1,506 ahead of this date last 
year, but was still 1,196 short of the 
1957 goal of 13,584. 

In life members, a recent report 
showed 406 in Kentucky. This is al- 
most 200 short of the number neces- 
sary to meet the quota of $95,000 
which Kentucky accepted as its share 
of the total to be raised for the NEA 
Building Fund. 


Goals Should Be Met 
It is imperative that both of these 
goals be met before the Philadelphia 
convention. It is desirable that they 
be met soon—-so that other states will 
be aware of our determination to see 
our candidate through to the end of a 


successful campaign. 
It would be a rather difficult, if 





not hopeless, task to increase our 
NEA membership if most districts 
already were near the 100 per cent 
mark. It should be an easy job, how- 
ever, to pick up the slightly more 
than 1,000 additional members, for 
the simple reason that there are many 
districts in Kentucky that have not 
enrolled a single NEA member this 
year. This is a pathetic fact in view 
of the many services that NEA rend- 
ers to all teachers and especially at a 
time when the matter of federal aid is 
up for action in Congress. When 
such a measure finally becomes law 
it will be largely the result of unceas- 
ing efforts on the part of the NEA. 
Kentucky stands to benefit greatly 
under such a program and should be 
interested enough to support the NEA 
in this important matter. 


The Record Speaks 

To give some notion as to the rank- 
ing of the eleven educational districts 
in the matter of NEA membership, a 
table is included here that may be of 
interest. For each district there is 
listed the number of KEA members 
enrolled this year, the number of 
NEA members, and the percentage of 
the KEA members who have joined 
NEA. On this basis the Second Dis- 
trict has the best record with 74.2% 
and Eastern District has the poorest 
with 41.6%. 


District _KEA NEA » % 
Second. .............- 1600 1188 74.2 
Honrth: <.../6:2: ists 24 1702 
TUL, AESeaea a eae. 3323 2303 69.3 
Sporting! 232 2 3558 2344 65.8 
ene 1660 1012 60.9 
Northern .......... 1555 834 53.6 
NGA 2 1012 aol. 6°24 
UKREA ............ 1349 618 45.8 
WEA noc 1810 788 43.5 
i 1989 845 424 
Eastern .............. 3432 1429 41.6 


Hard Working Chairman 

In this discussion of NEA mem- 
bership, it should be pointed out that 
there are many faithful workers out 
over the state to whom the credit for 
the increases this year should go. One 
of the most stalwart workers in this 
field is Reba Gillahan, Marion. As 
NEA membership chairman in the 
First District, she has signed up four- 
teen life members and has stimu- 
lated interest in regular NEA mem- 
bership to the extent that many school 





systems in the First District are 199 
per cent in NEA membership for the 
first time in history and many others 
have greatly increased their member. 
ship this year. 

Just a few more of Reba’s caliber 
and Kentucky would have been over 
the top long ago. See what you can 
do in your district to pick up just a 
few more members. Do jj today. 


No Relief In Sight 


The Kiplinger Washington Letter 
in its annual report on population 
analyzes the effects of America’s big 
population spurt on various phases of 
the nation’s economy. Here, with 
permission, is the Letter’s comments 
on the school situation. 

Schools are already jam-packed, al- 
ready inadequate, yet headed for 
worse. Despite frantic building in re. 
cent years, the crop of kids outruns 
it. For elementary schools, 30 per 
cent more kids in just nine years, by 
1965. And for high schools 50 per 
cent more in 1965. 

Spending for schools may have to 
be doubled by 65 just to catch up. 
Money must come mainly from local 
taxes, for federal aid will always be 
laggard, also very limited. 

Colleges have a worse problem be- 
cause of high births in the past, the 
trend to college for more kids, plus 
the need for more education. In col. 
lege now, 3,200,000 students. Ten 
years ago it was 1,700,000. In 1956, 
5,200,000, or 60 per cent more. Thus 
an emergency in the near future. 

Private and independent institu- 
tions can expand a little, but not 
much. They lack the money and the 
desire. So mainly it’s up to state 
schools, colleges, universities, sup- 
ported by tax money. But even some 
of them can’t expand much. The ar- 
swer seems to be in_ establishing 
branches of state universities, located 
in convenient or populous areas 
throughout the state. Also in two 
year junior colleges, locally operated. 
There were 300 of them in 1930, now 
there are 500. 


* * * 


Health had no place in the schodl 
curriculum of 100 years ago and it 
wasn’t until 1907 that Los Angeles 
became the first city to require a 
nual health examinations for school 
children. The National Education 
Association endorsed health examin 
tions and the employment of school 
nurses in 1914, © 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


NEA Commends 
Clay Teachers 


In the December issue of its De- 
fense Bulletin, the NEA’s National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education reported 
on an investigation of reports that 
Clay teachers had violated the NEA 
Code of Ethics during the desegrega- 
tion controversy in that community 
last fall. 

The Bulletin story is reprinted 
here: 

“Rather than censure, the certifi- 
cated teachers of Clay, Kentucky, 
and particularly the principal of the 
school, Mrs. Irene Powell, deserve the 
strong commendation of their col- 
leagues throughout the teaching pro- 
fession,” says Richard B. Kennan, 
executive secretary of the Defense 
Commission. 

Teachers in Clay, according to cer- 
tain newspaper reports, deserted their 
classrooms because Negro pupils 
were enrolled. Information gathered 
by Dr. Kennan, both through on-the- 
spot inquiry and through correspond- 
ence, shows that this was not true 
of the certificated teachers in Clay; 
that, instead, teachers carried on faith- 
fully and patiently. Dr. Kennan says: 


“Unless you have faced an angry 
gathering of your fellow citizens and 
neighbors in a community and re- 
fused to agree to their demands; un- 
less you have been petitioned by at 
least a third of the citizens of your 
community, led by the Mayor and 
other prominent citizens, and have 
decided not to accede to their re- 
quests; unless you have worked in a 
situation where soldiers were sta- 
tioned at every few feet and military 
officials have taken over control; un- 
less you have worked under such con- 
ditions, you cannot realize the cour- 
age and determination it takes to 
carry on as faithfully and patiently 
as did the certificated teachers of 
Clay.” 

The Defense Commission inquiry 
was made at the request of the Cali- 
fornia Personnel Standards Commis- 
sion, “Although unusual in that it 
dealt with an occurrence in a distant 
state, this request was an expression 
of a reasonable concern for the status 
of the teaching profession,” Dr. Ken- 
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nan said. However, he added, “Some 
newspaper reports concerning the 
resolution of the Personnel Standards 
Commission of the California Teach- 
ers Association gave only a partial, 
and sometimes distorted, account of 
that action, and bore misleading titles 
such as ‘CENSURE IS ASKED FOR 
TEACHER BIAS.’ Apparently on 
the basis of such reports, some local 
associations adopted resolutions that 
in effect censured the Clay teachers. 
We urge most strongly that in the fu- 
ture local associations do not con- 
demn their colleagues on the basis 
of newspaper or magazine reports 
alone.” 


Four Negro children involved in 
Clay county difficulties are now at- 
tending an all-Negro school, awaiting 
the outcome of litigation. The opin- 
ion of the Kentucky Attorney General, 
written at the request of the Webster 
County Board of Education, stated, 
“An individual parent has no right 
to enroll his child in a school without 
some action having been taken by the 
School Board.” The opinion added 
that if the matter were taken to court 
it might be that “the court will find 
Webster County has not acted with 
the ‘deliberate speed’ required by the 
Supreme Court.” 


The report of this inquiry is con- 
tained in a letter to the Personnel 
Standards Commission of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, a copy 
of which is available on request. 


Good Old Days? 


A survey conducted in 1856, one 
year before the founding of the Na- 
tional Education Association, showed 
that more than half the teachers in 
Pennsylvania had attended only ele- 
mentary school and considerably less 
than half had done any professional 
reading. Today, 92.4 percent of the 
nation’s teachers come to the class- 
room with at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree. 


Concern over the 3Rs was ex- 
pressed just as vocally 100 years ago 
as it is today. In 1857 an education- 
al journal complained that “reading 
is worse taught than any other 
branch” and “penmanship now-a- 
days is very inferior in point of neat- 


ness, clearness and legibility to what 
was commonly seen twenty or thirty 
years ago.” A meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1907 
heard a speaker sum up pupil achieve- 
ment this way: “We all know that 
children can’t spell as well as they 
used to spell, that only one in a hun- 
dred can add and subtract with the 
facility of our fathers when they were 
boys .. .” 


The Letter Box 


Red Cross Appeals 


Editor, the Journal 

The American Red Cross appeal 
for funds will be made March 4-20. 
Each year the Kentucky School Jour- 
nal does its part to help that appeal 
succeed. The Red Cross feels that 
this publicity is of very great value 
and hopes that we can count on the 
same loyal support this year. You 
are most certainly aware of the grow- 
ing need for Red Cross services in 
our country and abroad; the demand 
for greater uses of blood and its de- 
rivatives, of the assistance in disaster 
and help for the veteran and his de- 
pendents. All these and others add 
to the responsibilities of your Red 
Cross, chartered by Congress to fur- 
nish these services to the American 
people and the Armed Forces. 


We will appreciate the help of your 
publication in giving publicity to our 
appeal during February and March. 


Most sincerely yours, 

Escher W. Bettis 

Director, Public Information 
American Red Cross 


Commends Publication 


Editor, the Journal: 

Congratulations on your November 
Journal. I certainly found lots of 
things that could be helpful. Your 
Report Card idea is wonderful. 


I usually cut up the Journals, giv- 
ing various parts to different people 
on our staff and yours is really muti- 
lated, and that means it was full of 
useful material. 

Best wishes to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bernice Gestie 
Managing Editor 
Minnesota Journal of 
Education 





PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


December 17, 1956 
KEA works constantly for the 
future—for the advancement of 
ideals and for the educational wel- 
fare of the state. In the advance- 
ment of ideals, one of our most ef- 
fective services is the sponsorship of 
the Future Teachers of America. One 
of the staff members of the KEA is 
assigned to work with this group 
throughout the year and its budget 
is financed by our organization. 


FTA Fall Workshop 

I was reminded of the challenges 
of teaching as expressed by someone 
who said, “ .. . that I may do my 
part . . . for character and con- 
fidence . . . and happiness of heart,” 
as I participated in the FTA work- 
shop at Transylvania College on No- 
vember 30. There were more than 
three hundred in attendance—from 
high schools and colleges across our 
state. The confidence and anticipa- 
tion with which they look forward 
to teaching is something to behold! 


So You WUAill Know, Coo... 





Betty Scrivner, as president of the 
host chapter, had done an excellent 
job of organizing and carrying out 
the plans of the leaders of the as- 
sociation. 

Under the FTA column in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Journal you will 
find a more detailed account of their 
day, but, as KEA president, I want to 
salute these FTA officers for the out- 
standing leadership they are giving 
to the teachers of the future. 


KEA Legislative Workshops 


In working for the educational 
welfare of the state, almost without 
exception, the teachers of Kentucky, 
working together through the KEA, 
have initiated and promoted all im- 
portant school legislation that has 
been enacted into law during the 
past twenty-five years. 

At the December meeting of the 
KEA Board of Directors, the deci- 
sion was made to hold a series of 
legislative workshops, one in each 
of the eleven educational districts, 





FTA Officers (left to right): Sarah Toncray, state treasurer; Barbara Glass, 
state secretary; Evelyn Steele, state vice president; Betty Scrivner, Transylvania 
chapter president; Ruth Rankin, state president. 








These FTA members served as guides during the Harlan Guidance Institute. 
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during the month of January. These 
workshops will involve each local 





school system (KEA delegates, local is sp 
id d sntendent) i Last 

president and superintendent} in the 
development of our 1958 levislative pee 
versit’ 


program and in the business to come 


before the 1957 KEA Delezate As fg "™ 


sembly. Arizo1 

Unfortunately, the deadline of the of an 
Journal seldom permits us to report and 
in advance on current plans. The rotee 


workshops will have taken place be. 
fore you read this column. But, you 
will still have the responsibility of 
instructing your KEA delegates. It 
is hoped that you will meet as a 
school system and that you will dis- 
cuss the business which will come 
to you for consideration from the 
legislative workshop in your district. 
* * * * 

As I write this in December and 

you read it in February, the senti- 


ment will seem belated—but, I am 
going to say it any way. I hope 





you had the very best of Christmas F 
holidays and the happiest New Year 

beginnings. no less 
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Summer Theatre 
Beckons ‘I eachers 


§ THE summer months approach, 

teachers in Kentucky are con- 
cerned with making the best use of 
their vacation time. Many will travel, 
others may spend their time in re- 
garch, or at summer camps as coun- 
sors, and some will seek employ- 
ment wherever they can find it. For 
those who nurse a latent thespian 
urge, this summer can be both pleas- 
urable and financially rewarding. Of 
the various dramatic groups through- 
out Kentucky the most noted is “Wil- 
derness Road” which Berea College 
is sponsoring for its third season. 
Last year, in a cast of some eighty 
members seventeen colleges and uni- 
versities were represented, ranging 
from M.I.T. to the University of 
Arizona. The entire cast is made up 
of amateurs consisting of students 
and student-teachers, on up to full 
professors. The season past boasted 


Frank Smith as Uncle Eph. 


no less than eighteen teachers in the 
cast and crew, all of whom aug- 
mented their yearly income while 
sharing the fascination of the foot- 
lights, 

They could not fail to enjoy the 
experience of working under Dr. 
Sam Selden, foremost director in the 
held of outdoor dramas. Kindly. 
patient and quietly persuasive, Dr. 
Selden is able to achieve his won- 
derful effects without the histrionic 
mannerisms often attributed to di- 
rectors, 





ROBERT CONNOR is director of 
public relations for the Wilderness 
Road production. 
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For recreation Berea College offers 
its 131,000-volume library, its gym 
and swimming pool, historic Indian 
Fort Mountain for scenic hiking, and 
euided college tours. Evenings, after 
the drama, there is the Wilderness 
Road House where refreshments and 
entertainment by members of the cast 
offer relaxation and companionship. 
Added to all of this are the varied 
courses taught by teachers in the 
cast for other members. Last year 
Dr. Selden, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Dramatic Art at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, coached those 
interested in Shakespearian drama 
while Burnett Hobgood, head of the 
Drama Department of Catawba Col- 
lege’ who played Squire Sims in 
“Wilderness Road,” handled modern 
drama. Bob Sonkowsky, the Nar- 
rator in the play, and his wife, Bar- 
bara, gave an informal course in 
Latin in their home. Uncle Eph, who 
in real life is Frank Smith, the Di- 
rector of the Berea Country Dancers, 
instructed in authentic folk dancing 
while the modern dance and calis- 
thenics found an interested group 
studying under Harry Coble, who 
once danced with the Ted Shawn 
concert group. 

“Wilderness Road,” a drama of 
the Civil War period, will run night- 
ly (except Sundays) from June 29th 
through August 3lst. Combining 
fiction and history, its action takes 
place in the locale of Berea at the 
time when the founder of Berea Col- 
lege, John Fee, was a young minis- 
ter. The fictional character, John 
Freeman, is a teacher with visions 
of starting a mountain school. He 
bravely meets with the problems of 
a community dominated by igno- 
rance and bigotry and torn by di- 
vided allegiance to the North and 
the South. Broadly speaking, John 
Freeman’s problems are similar to 
those confronting many teachers to- 
day: adequate facilities, attendance. 
awakening interest and holding it. 
and getting community cooperation. 
Although the turmoil of a border 
state such as Kentucky is graphically 
illustrated, the appeal of this drama 
has no age limitations. For chil- 
dren there is the colorful folk danc- 


THIS SEASON, as a new service to 
school children, ““Wilderness Road” is 


offering a special rate to groups of 30 
or more students. A fee of $4.60 takes 
them on a complete Guided Campus 
Tour where they will see the Student 
Industries, the Room of Looms, Wood- 
craft Department, Bakery, Candy 
Kitchen, Broomcraft, the Log House, 
and a trip to the Science building 
where they are conducting tests on 
radio-active fallout. 

Then they will receive picnic lunches 
at Indian Fort Theater; their seats for 
the evening will be the best in the 


house (which ordinarily sell for 
$3.00). 
After the drama their sleeping quar- 


ters will be in one of the College Guest 
Halls which can accommodate 200 peo- 
ple a night. Next morning, before 
their trip home, breakfast. This pack- 


age rate offers to groups of students 
a saving of almost four dollars. 





ing, the comedy, schoolroom scenes, 
and a realistic battle that leaves them 
wide-eyed. For teenagers there is 
romance, adventure and _ violence. 
For adults there is human conflict 
and self-analysis threaded through- 
out with a message of faith. 

When Berea College decided to 


sponsor Paul Green’s “Wilderness 


Edna Ritchie, a Perry County teach- 


er of high school English, served as 
hostess at Wilderness Road House. 


Road” the atmosphere of this col- 
lege town was changed from one of 
summer doldrums to booming activi- 
ty where citizens, students, and 
faculty unite to dispense hospitality 
and entertainment. 

For information on auditions and 
student group tours, write to Wilder- 
ness Road Office, Berea, Kentucky. 








{ quwni part in a hundred com- 
mencements would not at all 
make one an authority, but it should 
make him a veteran, and should al- 
low him to report common practices, 
trends and opinions. It is upon this 
basis that I am willing to speak out, 
attempting to serve the wishes of su- 
perintendents, principals, and even 
class-sponsors who often have asked 
me questions about trends in com- 
mencements, about practices in other 
schools, and even about my opinions 
as to what seems desirable in con- 
ducting appropriate commencement 
exercises. It is easy to recognize that 
most all who have commencement re- 
sponsibilities in our public schools de- 
sire sincerely to plan the most effec- 
tive and worthwhile graduation ac- 
tivities for the closing of the school 
year. Their desire to improve their 
commencement activities is equally as 
earnest and commendable as their de- 
sire to improve other aspects of the 
school program, and if my writing of 
practices and improvements as I ex- 
perience them on a state-wide basis 
will be a service, I shall be pleased. 


Improvement Seen 

Because of recency, if nothing else, 
my most vivid recollections will, of 
course, relate to the dozen commence- 
ments I attended last spring. As a 
group I would say they were most 
properly conducted, and, in my opin- 
ions, as in other aspects of the school 
program, improvement in commence- 
ment programs comes each succeeding 
year. I refer, of course, to the visit- 
ing-speaker type program and not to 
the non-speaker type in which the 
senior class itself, or at least the 
school, provides the program. There 
are many arguments, of course, in 
favor of each type—the former being 
more common perhaps because it is 
easier to plan and work out at such 
a busy time in the school year. 

Interesting and challenging speak- 
ers are not quickly and easily found, 
and this fact emphasizes the necessity 
of planning the school calendar suf- 
ficiently in advance that the exact 
date for commencement can be known 





H. PAT WARDLAP,, assistant com- 
missioner of education in Missouri, 
wrote this article for Missouri Schools. 
It is reprinted here by permission. 
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Planning Commencements 


and contact with speakers made at a 
very early date. Six months prior to 
commencement is not too early to 
start. In fact, many speakers are 
booked for the few most common 
Thursday evenings even earlier than 
that. After the speaker is determined, 
certainly not later than 30 days prior 
to commencement, someone in au- 
thority should notify him of the gen- 
eral type of program, amount of 
time allotted to him, and other perti- 
nent matters. 

After the speaker is selected, it is 
usually rather easy to determine the 
rest of the personnel for the program 
and have printed announcements 
ready several days prior to commence- 
ment. Care should be taken to see 
that the printer sets up the most at- 
tractive program pattern possible. Of 
all commencement items, the program 
is perhaps the most cherished and 
longest kept by a large number of pec- 
ple, and the kind of impression the 
public gets of it is the kind likely to 
be had of the whole school. Names 
of participants and titles should be 
checked over carefully for spelling, 
consistency, and the like because care- 
lessness in this item has actually been 
known to spell the doom of those re- 
sponsible for it. 


Trend Toward Color 

The necessity of ordering of caps 
and gowns at an early date is obvious. 
Since there are practically no admin- 
istrators, teacher-sponsors, nor com- 
munity patrons left who feel that 
custom must reign supreme and that 
commencement patterns must remain 
the same year after year, there seems 
to be a definite trend toward the se- 
lection of caps and gowns of color 
other than the conventional black or 
gray. School colors are often ex- 
emplified, at least with respect to the 
tassels. In all cases the girls wear 
white (except for tassel) and the boys 
wear the color—blue, maroon, and the 
like. This adds much to a high school 
commencement and takes away the 
drab, gloomy feeling accompanying 
the use of gray or black. 

Another old custom not often seen 
in recent commencements is the trans- 
fer of the tassel on the cap as the di- 
ploma is received and, supposedly, ac- 
tual graduation takes place. Appar- 


ently most graduates and most spon. 
soring teachers and administrators 
feel that the tassel can best be worn 
on the left throughout the entire cere. 
mony. 

For many years it was customary 
for graduates to march into the audi. 
torium and to their seats in a slow. 
cumbersome, hesitating sort of step 
made to a one-two count. This was 
very difficult to do, and never seemed 
to make any sense—at least to the 
graduates themselves. Anyone who 
has been observant of the older type 
step must have witnessed taut seniors 
becoming overbalanced, usually to 
the amusement of the audience and 
always to the embarrassment of them. 
selves. The most common, and seem. 
ingly the most desirable practice, 
therefore, is to have seniors march in 
naturally, but somewhat slowly, to 
regular march time. “Lining the 
graduates up” in terms of height js 





also almost forgotten. For one of the 
biggest occasions of a lifetime sweet- 
hearts should be allowed to march 
and/or sit together. Mixing boys and 
girls somewhat of their own choos- 
ing seems to be very prevalent in re- 
cent years. 

In many cases auditoriums are not 
of sufficient size to accommodate a 
capacity crowd and to allow for the 
graduates to be seated facing the 
stage. If it is at all possible, however. 
such an arrangement should be made 
because graduates themselves, in 
most cases, do not desire to sit on the 
stage where they can be objects of 
scrutiny by the entire audience 
throughout the program. In addition, 
it is unfair for them not to be able to 
see the speaker whose primary job is 
to say something interesting and 
beneficial to them. At the same time. 
it is most unfair to the commence 
ment speaker to expect him to deliver 
an address of interest and benefit to 
the senior class when he cannot face 
them as he speaks to them. The 
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building ot modern and larger audi- 
toriums has advanced at a rapid pace 
in recent years and has, of course, 
heen the greatest single cause for the 
death of another awkward custom. 


Short Program Favored 


In times past commencements often 
have lasted as long as 90 to 100 min- 
ute. The writer has experienced 
many of this length, but during re- 
cent years school administrators have 
constant!y striven for commencements 
not to exceed 60 minutes in total 
time. In order to do this speakers 
are quite often allocated a specific 
amount of time (25 to 30 minutes), 
and when such is done, a speaker 
should by all means abide by his time 
allotment. In such case there will be 
plenty of time for the ordinary pro- 
cessional, invocation, introduction of 
the speaker, presentation of diplo- 
mas, and even a short, two-to-three 
minute welcome by the salutatorian 
and a two-to-three minute statement 
of thanks and appreciation by the 
valedictorian. Rarely are the vale- 
dictorian and salutatorian called upon 
to deliver more lengthy addresses, 
and rarely is time taken to announce 
scholastic and other honors and to 
present awards of various types. Such 
are usually awarded at special class- 
day programs arranged either for the 
morning before or the morning after 
graduation. This recognition and the 
recognition given by local newspapers 
and by word of mouth seems to be en- 
tirely satisfactory, and most patrons, 
graduates, and administrators seem 
greatly to prefer the more abbre- 
viated type of program. 

The awarding of diplomas seems to 
be recognized as a responsibility of 
the president of the board of educa- 
tion or some other member desig- 
nated by the board. This seems logi- 
cal because of the fact that diplomas 
are actually written statements au- 
thorizing graduation by the board of 
education, which is the legally re- 
sponsible agency in each school dis- 
trict. Either the superintendent of 
schools or high school principal 
should introduce the board member 
and it seems appropriate that the 
board member should make a brief 
statement of three or four sentences, 
expressing pleasure at the opportuni- 
ty which is his. None of the intro- 
ductions or presentations need in- 
volve more than a few seconds of 
lime. It is quite logical except in the 
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case of very large classes, that when 
the diplomas are presented the grad- 
uates should be expected to walk to, 
or across, the stage as their names are 
called. In order to lessen the amount 
of time involved, it is necessary and 
customary to have the line of march- 
ing seniors be constantly in motion. 
The older idea of having one senior 
at a time come slowly to the stage and 
return before the next should start 
seems to have been discarded in fa- 
vor of some speedier method. It 
seems logical and appropriate for ei- 
ther the superintendent or high school 
principal, or both, to shake hands 
with each graduate immediately after 
the presentation of the diploma. This 
is not a time-consuming operation, 
and it seems to be an idea well re- 
ceived by patrons, parents, and the 
graduates themselves. Certainly it 
tends to indicate a deep interest on 
the part of the superintendent or prin- 
cipal, and some graduates have said 
that it gives them a greater sense of 
pride in their accomplishments. Spe- 
cial plans should be made to facili- 
tate the taking of pictures by parents 
and friends, and previous announce- 
ment should be made that such will 
be welcomed. Remember that parents 
and friends value highly these pic- 
tures which can be taken on the spot 
only once in a lifetime. 


Recessional Wanes 


The recessional has so often in re- 
cent years been called the “Bataan 
March” that the writer and most 
others to whom he has talked about it 
have been happy to see the idea dis- 
carded in favor of a more natural, 
more logical plan of allowing the 
graduates to be immediately absorbed 
by the audience, where, they can be 
congratulated by parents ‘and friends 
and whereby many of the tears and 





ragged heart beats can be avoided. 
One of the most satisfactory innova- 
tions the writer has seen is one in 
which the minister, just prior to the 
benediction, announces that the end 
of the benediction will close the cere- 
monies, and the audience may feel 
free immediately to move forward to 
congratulate the graduates. Through 
use of this or some similar plan every- 
one seems to feel much better about 
the ending of a rather serious and 
sad occasion. ‘Since the commence- 
ment is primarily for the graduates 
they should be allowed, under proper 
guidance and leadership, to make the 
decisions regarding the culminating 
activity of their school career. 


Summary Given 


In summary, there seem definitely 
to be some trends and some accepted 
practices about commencements which 
should be worthy of consideration by 
those who have responsibility for 
planning them and some practices 
which should probably be avoided if 
possible. These do’s and don’t’s are 
repeated briefly as follows: 


1. Determine the school calendar 
prior to the opening of the school 
year, and obtain the commencement 
speaker four to eight months in ad- 
vance of commencement. 

Don’t delay until desirable speak- 
ers are booked and last-minute frus- 
trations begin to build up. 

2. Provide an attractive printed pro- 
gram, perfectly done in every respect. 

Don’t omit titles, initials, parts of 
names, and otherwise “mess up” what 
can be the most impressive item in 
selling a good school to its public. 
3. Order caps and gowns at an early 
date, and give the graduates some 
option as to color. 

Don’t adhere too closely to custom 
in choosing the conventional gray. 
4. Allow the graduates opportunity to 
choose what many of them call a “re- 
spectable march” in the processional 
and allow friends and sweethearts to 
sit or march together. 

Don’t stultify the situation by be- 
ing arbitrary about the age-old, one- 
two, stop-and-go march in the pro- 
cessional and the marching and seat- 
ing order of the graduates. 

5. Limit the graduation exercises to 
approximately 60 minutes if at all 
possible. 

Don’t bore all to death with lengthy 

Turn to Page 37 
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Harlan County Looks At Itself 


Time to Rethink School’s Role 
Provided By Guidance Institute 


Wm are schools for? 

For the educator, the innocent- 
sounding question may have hidden 
teeth. For it is both easy and 
hard to answer. Easy in the sense 
that there could be hundreds of an- 
swers, each equally satisfactory. Hard 
in that nothing which could be said 
about it is final and unqualified. 
No teacher, however discerning, may 
find his own solution, because no 
teacher moves alone. Each is guided 
by the collective aims and purposes 
of his principal and school board, 
his co-workers, his pupils and their 
parents. 

How then do teachers and public 
go about the process of deciding 
what they want from their schools 
and how to go about getting it? 


Harlan Institute Unique 


In Harlan County there is a 
unique development which may have 
implications for other school sys- 
tems. For two days all of the 
schools are turned out, while teach- 
ers and administrators meet to re- 
think the role of the school in re- 
lation to the children it serves. In 
this they are joined by representa- 
tives of various groups, including 
pupils and lay persons, visiting edu- 
cators and consultants. The oc- 
casion is the Harlan County Guid- 
ance Institute, held on November 1 
and 2, 1956, and involving some 
seven hundred people. The Institute 
began in the middle thirties, and ex- 
cept for a war-time interlude, has 
continued each year since. The 
rather abstract theme chosen for 
this year was “Developing Values,” 
and concerned those qualities of 
mind and personality which are 
nurtured by the schools. 

The pattern of the Institute is 
much the same from one year to 
another. This year teachers, su- 
pervisors and principals were di- 
vided into some thirty groups, each 
with a leader and a recorder chosen 
from their own numbers. Each 





RUBY C. BALL is art and general 
supervisor in Harlan County Schools. 
Photos were made by Hayes Bunch. 
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group was assisted in the discussion 
by one or more consultants, and 
these in turn are educators of some 
distinction in local, state and na- 
tional circles. An introductory ses- 
sion provided an address by a visit- 
ing consultant, and a socio-drama, 
both of which served to raise ques- 
tions and point up issues. The 
groups discussed, recommended, sum- 
marized and reported at the end of 
a two-day period. The session was 
concluded with an address by Billie 
Davis, author of “I Was a Hobo 
Kid,” and the subject of an educa- 
tional film by the title, “A Desk for 
Billie.” 

This was a landmark. The In- 
stitute has always been able to en- 
list the interest of topflight educa- 
tors, but the presence of Billie Davis 
is a rare treat for any occasion. It 
is not so much due to the fact that 
a lecturer of her calibre dashed away 
from her own graduation exercises, 
flew across a continent, chartering a 
plane for part of the trip, in order 
to appear at a Harlan County meet- 
ing. Nor is it that she used to live 
in a tent and that now she has a 
home in which she takes great pride; 
that she and her migrant parents 
used to move from crop to crop as 
long as the picking seasons lasted, 
and that now she moves in another 
social realm; that she used to peddle 
baskets on the streets, and that now 
the things she “sells” are products 
of the mind and spirit. 

Her contribution is not a scholarly 
one, in the usual meaning of the 
term. It lies in the gathering of 
significance from that which most 
of us take for granted. Mrs. Davis 
has literally transformed herself 


Rowland 


Co-directors 


through the medium of America’s 
public schools, and there js gj 
about her some of the undiminished 
wonder of that experience. No} 
only does she know what school 
are for, but she is able to Say 0, 
with clarity, conviction and beauty. 

But inspiration and fresh insight 
cannot bring the total answer. With. 
in the framework of the Institute. 
Harlan County teachers go through 
their own yearly process of re-think. 
ing, re-establishing goals and ob. 
jectives and choosing methods and 
techniques for realizing those ob. 
jectives. 


Leadership Distributed 

Leadership for the Institute is dis. 
tributed throughout the county, with 
regard to program. Each year’s ac. 
tivities are planned by a Steering 
Committee of fifteen or twenty peo- 
ple, these being selected in turn from 
the forty-five member In-Service 
Training Council. These people 
meet monthly or twice monthly for 
an entire year, and select a theme, 
invite, inform and entertain con- 
sultants, set up the framework for 
group participation, and manage 
every detail of the program. (Co. 
directors for this year were Hall 
High School Principal Mildred Rov. 
land and General Supervisor Charles 
Steele. 

In the various categories of leader: 
ship, however, there emerge a few 
names of people who have given 
impetus and direction to the move- 
ment from the beginning and who 
are largely responsible for its 
growth. 

Glynn Morris started the Institute, 
back in the depression days of the 
thirties, when he was Director at the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School. 
Working with Dr. Latham Hatcher 
and the Alliance for the Guidance of 
Rural Youth, he established the first 
meeting, and several thereafter, a 
Pine Mountain. It is doubtful if he 
suspected at that time that it was to 
have such far-reaching influence. He 
simply wanted to do something about 
the difficulties which plagued his 
pupils. 

These were many, in that particu: 
lar period. Many of the parents 
were unemployed, and one can sup- 
ply from his imagination the picture 
of unemployment in a coal mining 
area. Teenagers were dropping ot 
of school with little prospect of 
skilled employment. Juvenile de 
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linquency was high and school at- 
wndance low. Outdated teaching 
methods were still too much in evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Morris and Dr. Hatcher did 
not attempt to find the solution 
alone. Following the Carl Sandburg 
philosophy that “Everybody knows 
more than anybody,” they laid the 
problems before the people of the 
community, called in assistance from 
the Alliance, and went to work. The 
early Institutes involved merchants 
and bankers, lawyers and coal min- 
ers, labor leaders, representatives of 
Welfare. Employment Service, Medi- 
cal Association, and civic clubs. All 
of these people worked with the 
teachers. but it was a real citizens’ 
activity, based on the best social 
thinking of the time. 


Many Recommendations 


Realized 


Mr. Morris might soon have ex- 
hausted his resources had it not 
been for a superintendent who was 
always ready to respond to a good 
idea. James A. Cawood was fairly 
new to his office at that time. but 
hing a lifelong resident of Harlan 
County, he was aware of the prob- 
lms. He has always been deeply 
concerned with the fundamental pur- 
poses and problems of education. It 
is his support through the years 
which has enabled the Institute to 
survive, and which has translated 
many of the Institute recommenda- 
tions into concrete reality. Some of 
the agencies which originated with 
the Institute are: The Harlan Coun- 
ty Health Center; the Harlan Area 
Trade School, which trains young 
people for vocations; a Junior Coun- 
sling and Testing Service; the ap- 
pointment of a full-time Director of 
Child Growth and Development. op- 
erating as a part of the In-Service 
Training program for county teach- 
ers. Mr. Cawood has made it a part 
of the administrative program, and 
one of the Institute’s two days is re- 
garded as a teaching day. 

Not always does the Steering Com- 
mittee choose such an abstract theme 
as that of “Values.” Some years 
teachers insist upon a workshop type 
of Institute. One year the period 
Was spent developing permanent rec- 
ord cards and files. Another brought 
help with the techniques of teaching 
reading, arithmetic, art. Another 
Was concerned with grouping. Even 
the discussion of values dealt with 
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various interpretations of the word 
at many different levels. Wandering 
from one group to another, one 
might hear a principal talking about 
what he appreciates most in a teach- 
er (honesty, dependability, an open 
mind, a willingness to devote time 
to the job and no “knock the pupils 
down in the hurry to get home.”) 
One group was heard discussing 
the changing standards which make 
it imperative that the successful 
teacher be able to get along with 
people. Another member countered 
with, “No great man was ever a con- 
formist. Look at Abe Lincoln.” Upon 
which the discussion turned to the 
relationship between leadership and 
conformity. Across the hall, a con- 


On the other hand, Dean W. J. 
Moore, of Eastern State College, 
points out that “Groups are forced 
to flounder and thus sharpen the 
focus of their thinking.” Assistant 
Superintendent C. W. Mathis ap- 
plauds the Youth Round Table as 
one of the major contributions of 
the Institute. He looks forward to 
the time when business men will 
again be involved directly in plan- 
ning and participation. Mohammed 
Ali Bedeir, a visitor from Egypt. 
brought a reminder that in his coun- 
try, people have to depend on each 
other to live. Superintendent Ca- 
wood addressed these remarks to his 
staff: “The value (of the Institute) 
to you will be what you put into it. 


KEA President Elizabeth Dennis is consultant to group as attention is given 


to a discussion of Institute theme, “Developing Values.” 


sultant talked of the great values 
which exalt and refine human life. 
In a primary group, a teacher asked 
if six-year-olds should be encouraged 
or allowed to fight in self-defense. A 
former director of the Institute raised 
the question, “Do we believe that 
the world is a goose, and that if you 
don’t pluck it you don’t get any 
feathers?” A panel of high school 
pupils provided an insight into what 
they are thinking — about teachers 
and about themselves. Sample: “Stu- 
dents may have conflicting values. 
For example, we know that it is 
wrong to cheat but this feeling may 
be overbalanced by a feeling of 
loyalty to the fellow-student who 
does.” 


Reactions Varied 


On the evaluation side, there are 
many reactions. First grade teacher 
Mildred Mahoney likes the group 
dynamics process but regrets that it 
serves to keep consultants silent 
while local people talk. “We have 
these outstanding people here and 
I’d enjoy hearing more from them,” 


. . . It should lift our spirits, give 
us new ideas, new ways and means 
of solving problems. . . It is to be 
hoped that the effects will be such 
that they will be felt in your com- 
munities...” Dr. E. F. Hartford, 
of the University of Kentucky, re- 
marked, “We have to live with that 
kind of quest in our lives.” 

With regard to the major values 
which may be developed through 
the schools, the following people 
had this to say: 

Dr. Jane Franseth, U. S. Office of 
Education: “Whatever I do should 
be for the welfare of all people.” 

Billie Davis, author and lecturer: 
“What are schools for? . . . I had 
an opportunity to ask this question. 
bluntly and directly. . . The (first) 
answer was shallow.” 

“Can a bum become one of the 
real people?” 

“T walked in (to a school) and 
found that life can be better than 
beans . (Because of) the dis- 
covery of free things . . . the sense 


Turn to Page 37 
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TAF NEWS 


T eacher 
Tenure 


in Kentucky Law 


The regular TAF News column 
this month gives way to this article 
on Teacher Tenure by Gordie 
Young, one of the foremost au- 
thorities on Kentucky School Law. 
We are indebted to Mr. Young for 
his willingness to take the time 
to share with us his knowledge of 
this vital subject. 

—Charlton Hummel 

The position of public school teach- 
ers in Kentucky is provided for di- 
rectly by law (KRS 158.030). This 
Section reads in part as follows: “No 
school shall be deemed a ‘common 
school’ or receive support from pub- 
lic taxation unless the school is taught 
by a qualified teacher.” It is indi- 
rectly provided for by the State Con- 
stitution (Sec. 183) which requires 
that “The General Assembly shall, by 
appropriate legislation, provide for 
an efficient system of common schools 
throughout the state.” 

The position of teachers, therefore, 
has permanency and continuity. It 
is continuous regardless of the turn- 
over in the personnel filling it. 

It may, therefore, be noted that the 
practice of changing teacher person- 
nel annually, without defensible rea- 
sons, is not in accord with the best 
practices governing changing of per- 
sonnel in the business world and, 
therefore, does not appear to be con- 
sistent with the intent of the school 
laws or the State Constitution on 
which these laws are based. 

State-wide continuity is essential 
to efficiency in employment as re- 
quired by the Constitution. It can be 
guaranteed only by law. The term 
“tenure” as used in Kentucky School 
Laws refers to continuity in employ- 
ment, while the word “tenure” in its 
broad sense means duration of em- 
ployment, as for example, for one or 
more of a designated number of 
years. 

The tenure laws of Kentucky give 
teachers a contract status rather than 
what is known as legislative status. 
Under contract status teacher employ- 
ment does not depend entirely upon 
legislative enactment but upon the 
contractual relation created by the 
statute. Under such a situation, if 
the legislature changes the tenure law, 
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the change does not apply to those 
teachers who have already acquired a 
tenure contract, provided the condi- 
tions of their contract would be 
changed by the law. It will be re- 
called that both the State and Fed- 
eral Constitutions forbid the impair- 
ment of the obligations of contracts. 

The basic principles of the tenure 
laws of Kentucky are that of protect- 
ing the teacher from indefensible and 
unjust demotion, reduction in salary 
as well as dismissal. 

These laws do not interfere with 
the right of school officials to trans- 
fer teachers to different positions for 
which they are qualified. The pur- 
pose of tenure does not appear to 
guarantee continuance in the same 
position but to require these officials 
to give due consideration to the 
fundamental purposes of the law. 

Tenure legislation tends to encuur- 
age a more careful initial selection 
of teachers. The tendency, therefore, 
is to employ only those who meet 
standards of preliminary preparation. 
It protects the board against outside 
pressure groups which have unjustly 
attacked a good teacher. It safe- 
guards the teacher from dismissal for 
personal, political, religious, or other 
unjust reasons. 

The Court of Appeals in Kentucky 
has usually held that the transfer of 
teachers from one position to another 
is not a violation of the Tenure Law 
unless the change is of such a differ- 
ence in rank and prestige that it does 
not appear to have defensible reasons. 
Such action of school officials is 
usually held by the Courts to be arbi- 
trary. 

Boards of Education have a right 
to expect both competence of and 
character in school personnel. Tenure 
is not intended to give an ineffective 
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teacher a life-time job. The Services 
of the inefficient or misfit employee 
should and can be terminated by con- 
forming with legal requirements and 
according to recognized procedure 
of justice and fair play. In dismissal 
proceedings the board is usually up- 
held if it has complied with the lay 
and acted in accordance with reason. 
able rules and regulations. 

The essential features of two deci. 
sions of the Kentucky Court of Ap. 
peals concerning position status fol. 
low: 

In 1953 the Court interpreted the 
law concerning change in position, 
This case was entitled, Marshall, Sy. 
perintendent, et al vs. Conley. 258 
SW (2nd) 911. 

The Court held that the Board of 
Education has authority to transfer 
teachers from school to school or 
from position to position in the same 
school, even though they hold con- 
tinuing contracts. 

Status relating to seniority rights 
deals with seniority only as it affects 
employment and not as it affects posi- 
tion. 

A teacher transferred to an ele- 
mentary school from high school po- 
sition and who refused to accept 
the elementary position admittedly 
breached any kind of contract which 
he might claim for himself. 

In 1954 the law was interpreted by 
this Court concerning change in com- 
pensation. The title of the case is: 
Board of Education of Pike County. 
et al vs. Justice. 268 SW (2nd) 648. 

The Court said that a school prin- 
cipal, after having had one year's 
service, was given successive one-year 
contracts, in violation of statute pro- 
viding that, after the first year the 
minimum contract shall be for two 
years. The Court held that he should 
have been given a two-year contract. 
and, for the second year of the two- 
year term was entitled to compens@ 
tion at the contract rate, but for the 
subsequent years was entitled only to 
the compensation provided by the 
new contract. 

Any teacher is eligible for recom: 
mendation by the superintendent for 
a continuing contract when he holds 
a certificate based on college gradua- 
tion and has had four yea’ teaching 
experience in the district. 

When a teacher has these qualifi 
cations and is recommended by the 
superintendent for a continuing Col 
tract, the board of education may !¢ 
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ject such a contract by a vote of four 
of the five members. If the board of 
education rejects the recommendation 
of the superintendent, he may recom- 
mend employment under a limited 
contract for a period of not more than 
two years. If the teacher is employed 
thereafter, only a continuing contract 
may be entered into. 

Any teacher who has taught for six 
or more years and is eligible for a 
continuing contract shall be given a 
written continuing contract if em- 
ployed for the school year 1955-56 
or after. 

Any teacher who has attained con- 
tinuing contract status in one district 
and transfers to another district may, 
at the time of employment, or any 
time within a two-year period, be 
given a continuing contract upon the 
recommendation of the superintend- 
ent. If at the end of the two-year pe- 
riod the teacher has not been given a 
continuing contract, if re-employed, 
on the recommendation of the super- 
intendent, the teacher may be given a 
written continuing contract. 

Limited contracts are to be entered 
into as follows: 

Teachers who have not been pre- 
viously employed in any school shall 
be employed for one year only. 

New teachers who have had at least 
one year’s experience as teachers in 
other schools may be employed from 
one to three years. 

Upon re-employment after termina- 
tion of the first contract and subse- 
quent contracts, the new contract shall 
be for not less than two years nor 
more than four years. 

Any teacher employed under a lim- 
ited contract and ineligible for a con- 
tinuing contract shall at the expira- 
tion of such limited contract be 
deemed re-employed for the succeed- 
ing school year at the same salary 
plus any increment or decrease as 
provided by the salary schedule un- 
less the employing board shall give 
such teacher written notice on or be- 
fore the thirty-first of March, of its 
intention not to re-employ that teach- 
et. The teacher shall be presumed 
to have accepted the employment un- 
less the employing board through its 
superintendent shall receive written 
notice to the contrary on or before the 
first day of May. 

No teacher may terminate his con- 
lract within thirty days prior to the 
beginning of his school term without 
the consent of the employing board. 
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At any other time the contract may 
be terminated by giving five days’ 
notice. Upon complaint of any em- 
ploying board to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the certificate 
of the teacher may be suspended for 
not more than one year if investiga- 
tion of the complaint shows that the 
facts warrant such action. 

No contract of a teacher shall be 
terminated except upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent and 
unless the teacher is furnished with 
a written statement, specifying in de- 
tail the charges against him. 

The charges shall be signed by the 
chairman and secretary of the board. 
They shall name a date and place at 
which the teacher may appear before 
the board of education and answer 
the charges. 

The continuing contract shall re- 
main in force during good behavior 
and efficient and competent service 
by the teacher. It shall not be termi- 
nated except for cause as follows: 

(a) Insubordination, immoral char- 
acter or conduct unbecoming a teach- 
er, (b) Inefficiency, incompetency, 
physical or mental disability or neg- 
lect of duty. 

If a board of education decides 
that it will be necessary to reduce the 
number of teachers because of de- 
creased enrollment of pupils, terri- 
torial changes in the district or any 
other change which it appears will be 
for better school services, it has full 
authority to make reasonable reduc- 
tion in number of teachers employed. 
Under such conditions the board 
shall act in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the superintendent 
in employing teachers and suspend- 
ing contracts. Teachers with contin- 
uing contracts which have greater 
seniority shall have preference when 
teaching positions become vacant or 
are created for which any such teach- 
ers are qualified. 

Boards of education, upon written 
request, may grant a leave of absence 
for educational or professional pur- 
poses for not more than two consecu- 
tive years. They shall grant such 
leave where illness, maternity or other 
disability is the reason for the re- 
quest. Any leave may be renewed on 
request. 

For physical or mental disability, 
the board may grant, without request, 
similar leave of absence and renewals 
of the same. The person so involved 
shall have the right to a hearing. 


What Do Classroom Teachers 
Think of Merit Rating? 


The question of merit rating con- 
tinues to receive broad publicity 
both from those within the profes- 
sion and from spokesmen of big 
business interests. Business men 
seem unanimously in favor of a plan 
which, to their minds, will save the 
public money and produce better 
education by paying adequate sala- 
ries to superior teachers while econo- 
mizing on inferior teachers who can 
be had for less pay. Better pay for 
good performance seems to be their 
recommendation. 

If there were a yardstick by which 
good teaching could be measured 
with undisputed accuracy and the 
excellent teachers could be rewarded 
with salaries commensurate with 
their worth, the system would doubt- 
less be met with greater acceptance 
by teachers in the classroom. 

However, every teacher is aware of 
classroom situations which defy a 
rating scheme. Class size, innate in- 
telligence of children, personality con- 
flicts, physical aspects of the school 
or classroom—all these make a rat- 
ing scale extremely difficult to put 
into practice. 

The question of teacher rating was 
included in the program of the 
Southeastern Regional Conference of 
Classroom Teachers which met in 
Louisville in November. A panel of 
seven people discussed the implica- 
tions of merit rating. 

Serving on the panel were: Mrs. 
Virginia Pes, classroom teacher 
from Orlando, Florida; Mrs. James 
G. Sheehan, national vice-president 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
from Danville, Kentucky; Morton 
Walker, member of the Louisville 
Board of Education; Omer Car- 
michael, school superintendent from 
Louisville; Braulio Alonso, junior 
high school principal from West 
Tampa, Florida; Dave Guhl, national 
president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, and Mrs. Marjorie 
Gamble, classroom teacher from Co- 
lumbus, Georgia. 

The panel members agreed that 
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rating teachers would be a difficult 
procedure which would harm con- 
genial working relations, and that 
the system would be more likely to 
backfire than to produce better teach- 
ers or teaching conditions. Mr. 
Alonso was concerned with the ques- 
tion of who would rate who, and he 
was very definite in saying that he 
did not want the job of rating teach- 
ers in his school. 

It was generally felt that while 
something could be done to encour- 
age good teaching practices in 
schools, merit rating is not the 
answer. 


National Conference Held 

“Merit rating is a subjective, 
qualitative judgment of a teacher 
made administratively by one or 
more persons, with or without the 
participation or knowledge of the 
person rated, for the purpose of de- 
termining salary.” This definition 
was offered at a Conference on Mer- 
it Rating which met in Washington 
during the Thanksgiving holidays. 
The thirty delegates who attended 
the conference were strongly opposed 
to merit rating as being damaging 
to the morale of the teacher, the 
child, and the community. They 
felt that it was impractical because 
the cost in time and money of rat- 
ing teachers fairly and _ honestly 
would be prohibitive. 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Kentucky’s 
delegate to the conference, reported 
that a plan was suggested which 
would substitute for the merit rat- 
ing idea and which would serve to 
upgrade the level of classroom teach- 
ing. It was a teacher evaluation 
plan which would be a “continuous 
process by which individuals or 
groups would cooperatively make 
choices and come to decisions in 
planning for the improvement of in- 
struction.” 

They also suggested the following 
points to be used to improve the 
quality of teaching: 

(1) Salaries at professional levels. 
(2) Establishment of sound prepa- 
ration courses; careful screening and 
placement of teachers. (3) Coura- 
geous professional administration of 
school systems. (4) Effective guid- 
ance of probationary teaching by 
qualified personnel. (5) Continued 
professional growth of teachers. (6) 
Effective policy of selective teacher 
recruitment. (7) Good working con- 
ditions for school personnel. (8) 
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Cooperatively planned teacher per- 
sonnel policies. 


Board Meeting Notes 

New Officers — New district chair- 
men reported were: Second District 
—Mrs. Paul Cornelius, Sinking Fork 
High School, Hopkinsville; Fourth 
District — Mrs. Mildred Rowletts, 
Munfordville; Middle Cumberland— 
Mrs. Ruby Stevens, Monticello; 
UKREA — Mrs. Ruby Allen, Ary; 
Upper Cumberland — Mrs. Vada 
Chumley, Middlesboro. 


NEA Committees—Mrs. Willis an- 
nounced two appointments by Dave 
Guhl, national CTA president. Ap- 
pointed to the committee to study 
Merit Rating for Teachers’ Salaries 
was Mrs. Beulah Fontaine. Mrs. 
Hattie Glenn is to serve on the Na- 
tional Resolutions Committee. If 
we have any resolutions to suggest 
to the national department, they are 
to be given to Mrs. Glenn. 

Local Projects Recognition—Mrs. 
Willis announced that NEA has 
adopted a Local Projects Recogni- 
tion Program as a means of giving 
recognition to local associations and 
an opportunity for them to exchange 
ideas. No prizes will be awarded 
but publicity will be given the win- 
ners by NEA. Entry blanks may be 
obtained from NEA or the State CTA 
Department. Projects must be filed 
by May 1 of each year. 

Project For KEA—Mrs. Willis an- 
nounced that KEA has asked Class- 
room Teacher Board members to 
classify all Kentucky teachers as to 
the subjects they teach. Sarah Moss 
Phillips, Jeffersontown teacher, was 
appointed co-chairman of this proj- 
ect. The other co-chairman will be 
announced later. 
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Lexington-Fayette Group Meets 
The Lexington-Fayette County 
Principals Group met for dinner at 
the University of Kentucky on No- 
vember 20 to discuss possible areas 
that might be studied for the improve- 
ment of Elementary Education, with 
emphasis on the Principalship. 
Claude Taylor, of the State Depart- 


ment, discussed some of the problems 
confronting the elementary schoo! 
program in Kentucky schools. 

The areas of supervision, concepts 
of what makes a good elementary 
school, and competencies of the prin- 
cipal were discussed as needing fur. 
ther study for the improvement of 
the elementary school program. 

Plans were made for a second 
meeting to continue evaluation of the 
needs of the elementary school and 
to determine what area for further 
study would be of most value to the 
Lexington-Fayette County principals, 
to be shared with other elementary 
principal study groups throughout 
the state. 

The group expressed the desire to 
have elementary principals from near. 
by school systems participate with 
them in the study. Any principals 
interested in joining this group 
should contact Mrs. R. H. Harris, 
Kenwick School, Lexington. 

Dr. Fred E. Harris broug)it to the 
dinner a group of educational lead. 
ers from Egypt. They reported their 
observation of American education 
by saying. “We are amazed that you. 
with the varied facilities, are always 
asking the question, ‘How can we im- 
prove our schools?’ ” 


Our Annual Workshop 
The annual workshop will be held 
at Western State College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, on February 14, 15 
and 16. Plans are in progress for 
visitation. on Thursday and the work- 
shop on Friday and Saturday. 
Our newsletter will carry full de- 
tails of this workshop. We hope to 
meet each of you in Bowling Green. 


KEA Meeting 


Principals, begin now to make your 
plans to attend the Centennial mett- 
ing of the KEA. A wonderful pro: 
gram is being arranged for you. Let's 
not miss it. 


Annual Luncheon 

Please mark this date and place 
on your calendar. The annual meet: 
ing of the elementary school princ- 
pals will be held at the John J. Av 
dubon Elementary School, 1051 Hess 
Lane, Louisville. on Thursday, Apr 
11. This will be a luncheon meeting. 
Your committee selected this school 
because it is very close to the Ker- 
tucky State Fairgrounds and it has 
plenty of parking space. By serving 
the luncheon at Audubon School 
Turn to Page 3 
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1957 KEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Delegates and Alternates 


Section 6. Article VII, of the KEA Constitution provides: 


“The Executive Secretary 


hall cause to be published in the February issue of the Kentucky School Journal the 
jst of delegates and alternates submitted by the local school districts or units.” In 
accordance with this provision, the names and addresses of delegates and alternates 
x reported at press time are given herewith. 


FIRST DISTRICT 


County Districts 


BALLARD 
Marion A. Brown, Barlow—D 


4rmon C. Berry, LaCenter—D 

Mrs. Maude C. Hook, Kevil—A 

Todd Yates, Barlow—A 
CALDWELI 

Qdell Walker, Fredonia—D 

John Cromwell, Princeton—D 

VW. L. Nichols, Princeton—A 

Clifton Clift, Princeton—A 
CALLOWAY 

W. B. Miller, Almo—D 

M. B. Rogers, R. 5, Mayfield—D 

Raymond Story, Lynn Grove—A 

Mrs. Bertie Howton, Murray—-A 
CARLISLE 

Lovey Rayburn, Bardwell—D 

Jo Anna Rowland, Bardwell—A 
CRITTENDEN 

John E. Floyd, Marion—D 

Robert Franklin, Marion—A 
FULTON 

Carlos Lannon, Hickman—D 

G. B. Watts, Hickman—A 
GRAVES 

Conrad Carroll, Lowes—D 

Joe McPherson, R. 1, Mayfield—D 

J. Emest Fiser, Farmington—D 

Cecil Reid, Symsonia—A 

Howard V. Reid, Wingo—A 

McCoy Tarry, Sedalia—A 
HICKMAN 

James H. Phillips, Clinton—D 

Grace Barnes, Water Valley—A 
LIVINGSTON 

H. B. Alderdice, Smithland—D 

Kenneth Hardin, Smithland—A 
LYON 


Smith Stephens, Eddyville—D 

E. F. Glenn, Eddyville—A 
MARSHALL 

John Hicks, Hardin—D 

Milodean McGowan, Hardin—D 

Mrs. Eva Powell, Calvert City—A 

Mrs. Mildred Holland, Hazel—A 
McCRACKEN 

Jack Carroll, Concord School, Hinkeville Road, 

Paducah—D 
A. L. Roberts, Heath High School, R. 2, 
Paducah—D 

Willard Carneal, Ragland School, R. 2, Paducah D 
Henry Chambers, Court House, Paducah--A 
Leon Smith, Court House, Paducah—A 

W. D. Kelley, Court House, Paducah— A 
IRIGG 

E. L. Mason, Cadiz—D 

Mrs. Geneva Wallace, Golden Pond-—D 

Mrs. Gertrude Humphreys, Cadiz—A 

Alice Caldwell, R. 1, Cadiz—A 


Independent Districts 


BENTON 
Margaret Heath, Benton—-D 
Delton Dodds, Benton—A 
FULTON 
Mrs. Mary H. Burrow, Fulton—D 
Mary F. Martin, Fulton—A 
MARION 
Mrs. Russell Ireland, Marion—D 
Mrs. C. L. Frazer, Marion—A 
MAYFIELD 
Barkley Jones, R. 1, Lynn Grove—D 
Robert G. Fiser, Mayfield—D 
Elizabeth Wyatt, Mayfield—A 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Brown, Mayfield—A 
MURRAY 
W. B. Moser, Murray—D 
W. Z. Carter, Murray—A 
PADUCAH 
Walter C. Jetton, 2310 Jefferson, Paducah—D 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah—D 
D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah—D 
Minnie Lee Ragland, R. 2, Paducah—D 
Mary Frances Eaton, 451 North 35th, Paducah—A 
Jerline Dossett, 337 Wallace Lane, Paducah—A 
Ralph McRight, 329 Friedman Lane, Paducah—A 
Juanita Jones, 1940 C Street, Paducah—A 


Units 


_ MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 


Harry Sparks, Murray—D 

Mae McRaney, Murray—D 
Thomas Hogancamp, Murray—A 
Rubie Smith, Murray—A 


SECOND DISTRICT 
County Districts 
CHRISTIAN 
Mrs. Myra Binns, R. 1, Herndon—D 
Mrs. Lillian Hoskins, R. 6, Hopkinsville—D 
Thomas A. West, 914 E. 2nd, Hopkinsville—D 


Mrs. Rebecca Fleming, Herndon—A 

Mrs. Paul Cornelius, R. 4, Hopkinsville—A 

Rozelle Leavell, 914 E. Ist, Hopkinsville—A 
DAVIESS 

John D. Lee, 2911 Baybrook, Owensboro—D 

Mrs. Mary G. Burks, 103 E. 23rd, Owensboro—D 

Jean Fortune, R. 1, Utica—D 

A. E. Thurman, 3025 South Allen, Owensboro— A 

Robert Berry, Box 56, Utica—A 

Mrs. Virginia Berry, Box 56, Utica—A 
HANCOCK 

B. H. Crowe, Hawesville—D 

C. F. Schafer, Hawesville—A 
HENDERSON 

E. L. Oates, Spottsville—D 

George F. Trigg, R. 2, Henderson—D 

Onas Evans, Corydon—A 

Mrs. Margaret Tscharner, Baskett—A 
HOPKINS 

Mrs. P. G. Brown, Madisonville—D 

Mrs. Helen Ford, Nortonville—D 

Charles Jenkins, Nortonville—D 

Mrs. Kathleen Angel, Madisonville—D 

G. A. Brown, R. 2, Madisonville—D 

Mrs. Ina Moore, Hanson—A 

John Porter, Nebo—A 

Dixie Logan, Madisonville—A 

William Blackburn, Clay—A 

Lewis Good, R. 1, Dawson—A 
MeLEAN 

David Boyken, Livermore—D 

Lee Robertson, Livermore—D 

Mrs. Leroy Northington, Calhoun—A 

Mrs. Paul Phillips, Sacramento—A 
UNION 

Nell Evans, R. 4, Morganfield—D 

Mrs. Eula E. Livers, Morganfield—D 

Roy Hina, Sturgis—A 

Mrs. Florence Graff, Box 120, Morganfield—A 
WEBSTER 

Mrs. Jim Brinkley, Blackford—D 

Poole Sellers, Poole—A 


Independent Districts 


DAWSON SPRINGS 

R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs—D 

B. U. Sisk, Dawson Springs—A 
EARLINGTON 

Fern Stokes, Earlington—D 

Mrs. L. J. McGinley, Earlington—-A 
HENDERSON 

Mrs. Clyde Shaver, 630 Center, Henderson D 

Ella Jordan, 428 Plum, Henderson—D 

Mrs. Etha Crooks, 2050 Washington, Henderson--A 

Mrs. Judith Alvis, South Main, Henderson—A 
HOPKINSVILLE 

Mrs. Ben Allen, 210 Fifteenth, Hopkinsville—D 

Glen Bremer, R. 6, Hopkinsville—D 

Agnes Blane, R. 5, Hopkinsville—A 

Mrs. Joe Yancey, 602 Braden, Hopkinsville—-A 
OWENSBORO 

Vista Morris, Box 380, Owensboro—D 

Forrest Mercer, 401 Maple Ave., Owensboro—D 

Hettie Emberton, 2227 Parrish, Owensboro—D 

Mrs. Eleanor Glenn, 1915 Freeman, Owensboro—-D 

Mary Dancie Hodge, 1855 McCreary Ave., 

Owensboro—D 

William Hund, 819 Locust, Owensboro—A 

Frances Lashbrook, 621 E. 24th, Owensboro—A 

Charles Parks, 2518 Seminole Place, Owensboro— A 

Mrs. Jane M. Singleton, 2431 Daviess Court, 

Owensboro—A 

Emily Overton, 625 Daviess, Owensboro—A 
PEMBROKE . 

Marguerite Pettus, Pembroke—D 

Mrs. Charles Johnston, Pembroke—A 
PROVIDENCE 

Mrs. W. T. Hooks, Providence—D 

Mrs. Eulon Blackwell, Providence—A 
UNIONTOWN 

B. L. Sizemore, Uniontown—D 

Mrs. B. L. Sizemore, Uniontown—A 


Units 
FORT CAMPBELL DEPENDENT 


Lowell Gough, Dependent School, Fort Campbell--D 


Mrs. Mabel Sexton, Cadiz—A 


THIRD DISTRICT 
County Districts 

ALLEN 

Paul C. Foster, Scottsville--D 

E. W. Pardue, Holland—A 
BARREN 

David Montgomery, Glasgow—-D 

Kenneth B. Sidwell, Horse Cave—D 

Wayne, J. McKibbin, Glasgow—D 

Ernest Broady, Box 350, Glasgow—A 

W. L. Gardner, Park City—A 

Frank Newberry, R. 3, Glasgow—A 
BUTLER 

Wilbur Drake, South Hill—D 

W. Foyest West, Morgantown—D 

Mrs. Osawade Wand, Woodbury—A 

Mrs. Ione Duke, Morgantown—A 


* . . . . . . ° n * 
Have not met all constitutional requirements, Will require special consideration of Credentials Committee. 


February, 1957 


CUMBERLAND 
Mary Ann Keen, Burkesville—D 
James B. Coe, Burkesville—A 
EDMONSON 
Howard P. Lindsey, Brownsville—D 
Levy G. Wood, Brownsville—D 
R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville—A 
R. E. Hendrick, R. 1, Bowling Green—A 
LOGAN 
Russell Collins, R. 1, Auburn—D 
Mrs. Ernest Williams, R. 4, Russellville--D 
Mrs. Joe M. Brown, Adairville—D 
Mrs. Frances Rice, R. 3, Adairville—A 
Mary Walker, Olmstead—A 
Mitchell Watkins, Box 8, Auburn—A 
METCALFE 
Samuel L. Smith, Edmonton—D 
Nell Stark, Knob Lick—A 
MONROE 
Morris Carder, Gamaliel—D 
Mrs. Paul Crowe, Tompkinsville—D 
Mrs. Earl Walden, R. 2, Tompkinsville 
Ferry Jackson, Tompkinsville, R. 5—A 
Mrs. Scott Howard, Fountain Run—A 
Mrs. Ione Teeters, Tompkinsville—A 
MUHLENBERG 
T. E. Spear, Greenville—D 
Mrs. T. E. Spear, Greenville—D 
Charles Eades, Browder—D 
Lonnie Wells, Graham—A 
Neil Tucker, Dunmore—A 
Lyle Baugh, Central City—A 
OHIO 


Stanley Byers, Beaver Dam—D 

Neil Embry, Centertown—D 

Bruce Austin, Dundee—D 

J. Woodrow Park, Rockport—A 

Shelby Forsythe, Beaver Dam—A 

Mary Lou Smith, Hartford—A 
SIMPSON 

Thomas M. Link, Franklin—D 

Daniel Tucker Wright, Franklin—D 

Mary Lee Travelstead, Franklin—A 

Hugh Dillon Puckett, Franklin—A 
TODD 


Alton Greenfield, Star Route, Elkton—D 

J. C. Young, Clifty—D 

Mrs. Richard Simons, R. 1, Elkton—A 

Claude Hightower, Elkton—A 

WARREN 

C. T. Clemons, 1111 Covington Ave., 
Bowling Green—D 

Mrs. Mary Jo Kirby, R. 2, Bowling Green—D 

C. A. Doss, 1323 E. 15th, Bowling Green—D 

H. O. Williams, 928 E. 11th, Bowling Green—D 

Estil Griffis, 1705 Park, Bowling Green—A 

Mrs. Floyd McKibben, 1059 Fairview, R. 2, 
Bowling Green—A 

L. D. Britt, Box 73, Smiths Grove—A 

G. E. Rather, 1527 Park, Bowling Green—A 


Independent Districts 


BOWLING GREEN 

Bradford Mutchler, 1533 Park, Bowling Green—-D 

Mrs. G. C. Webb, 1504 Cabell Drive, 

Bowling Green—D 

B. L. Curry, 334—15th, Bowling Green—A 

Mary Lawrence, 1366 High, Bowling Green—A 
CAVERNA 

Mrs. William G. Proffitt, Cave City—D 

Mrs. Marvin Cooper, Horse Cave—A 
CENTRAL CITY 

Mrs. James C. Stringer, R. 4, Central City—D 

Mrs. Martha Kirkpatrick, R. 2, Central City—A 
GLASGOW 

Mrs. V. D. Peers, Box 217, Glasgow—D 

Mary Davis, Glasgow— 

Mrs. W. E. Shirley, Box 293, Glasgow—A 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Britt, Glasgow—A 
GREENVILLE 

Mrs. Lucille Humphrey, Greenville—D 

Roma Wilkins, Greenville—A 
RUSSELLVILLE 

Mrs. Lelia G. McEndree, Russellville—D 

Mrs. H. O. White, R. 5, RussellVille—A 
SCOTTSVILLE 

Douglas Spears, Scottsville—D 

H. H. Patton, Scottsville—A 
TRENTON 

W. B. Ray, Trenton—D 

Bobby McCord, Trenton—A 


Units 


*WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Lee Francis Jones, Bowling Green—D 
Dero Downing, Bowling Green—D 
Ethel Barnard, Bowling Green—A 
Charles L. Taylor, Bowling Green—A 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
County Districts 
BRECKINRIDGE 
Mrs. Mary Sue Day, R. 2, Leitchfield—D 
Mrs. Marie Miller, Box 100, Hardinsburg—D 
Mrs. Marjorie Shrewsberry, McQuady—A 
Jena Givan, Irvington—A 
BULLITT 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, Taylorsville—D 
Mrs. Mary V. Wise, R. 1, Lebanon Junction—D 
Billy Harrell, Shepherdsville—A 
George Wethington, Lebanon Junction—A 
GRAYSON 
Ramon Majors, Caneyville—D 
James E. Wood, tkson—D 
Glen H. Goff, Leitchfield—A 
Bowman Davenport, Clarkson—A 
GREEN 
Eugene Tate, Greensburg—D 












Hazelle Parker, Greensburg—D 
Vernon Clark, Greensburg—A 
Howard Evans, Greensburg—A 
HARDIN 
Earl Goodman, R. 4, Elizabethtown—D 
Dellard Moor, Upton—D 
Arley Wheeler, Glendale—D 
Mrs. James Medlin, Vine Grove—D 
Mrs. Minnie Carroll, White Mills—A 
Helen Patterson, R. 3, Elizabethtown—A 
Eleanor Douglas, R. 1, Elizabethtown—A 
Chester Redmon, Box 44, Vine Grove—A 










Carl Matthews, Munfordville—D 

J. O. Vincent, Munfordville—D 

Mrs. Flavil London, Cub Run—A 

Mrs. Elvena Gibson, R. 2, Bonnieville—A 
LARUE 

W. W. Friedman, Hodgenville—D 

Everett G. Sanders, Hodgenville—D 

W. B. Borden, Magnolia—A 

Edwin R. Harvey, Buffalo—A 
MARION 

Conral C. Banister, Lebanon—D 

John F. Brennan, Lebanon—D 

J. Chester Brockman, Lebanon—A 

Sam Thomas, Lebanon—A 
MEADE 

Mrs. Mary Alice Allen, Brandenburg—D 

Mrs. Wanda G. Allen, Brandenburg—A 
NELSON 

Mrs. Virginia Boone, Bardstown—D 

J. H. Harvey, Bardstown—D 

Gerald Florence, Boston—A 

Mrs. Thelma Florence, Boston—A 
TAYLOR 

Loneta Sublett, Campbellsville—D 

Winnie Sanders, Campbellsville—D 

J. G. McAnelly, Campbellsville—A 

Floyd T. Hensley, Campbellsville—A 
WASHINGTON 

John S. Hambleton, Springfield—D 

Mrs. Clayton Rowland, Mackville—A 





























Independent Districts 


BARDSTOWN 

Leora Miller, Bardstown—D 

Earl Saulman, Bardstown—A 
CAMPBELLSVILLE 

Don Doyle, Campbellsville—D 

Paul Coop, Campbellsville—A 
CLOVERPORT 

Howard Owens, Cloverport—D 

William D. Macy, Cloverport—A 
ELIZABETHTOWN 

Mrs. H. A. Morgan, Elizabethtown—D 

Mrs. J. V. Robinson, Elizabethtown—A 
LEBANON 

Kathryn Parks, Lebanon—D 

Mrs. Catherine D. Hansford, Lebanon—A 
LEITCHFIELD 

O. A. Adams, Leitchfield—D 

Altus Pryor, Leitchfield—A 
SPRINGFIELD 

Katie Blandford, Springfield—D 

Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Springfield—A 
WEST POINT 

Mrs. Doris Boling, West Point—D 

Mrs. Frances Lansdale, West Point—A 

Units 

FORT KNOX DEPENDENT 

Amy Reed, Dependent School, Fort Knox—D 

Virginia Moore, Dependent School, Fort Knox—D 

Robert King, Dependent School, Fort Knox—A 

Jasper Schlinker, Dependent School, Fort Knox—A 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
County Districts 








































HENRY 

Mrs. Mary Lee Sparrow, Sulphur—D 

Thelma C. Moody, R. 2, Campbellsburg—D 

Jean L. Bell, New Castle—A 

Dixie Dean, New Castle—A 

JEFFERSON 

John Trapp, Eastern High School, Middletown—D 

Herbert Hatfield, Butler Jr. High School, 
Crum’s Lane, Louisville 16—D 

Jack Dawson, 618 West Jefferson, Louisville 2—D 

Mrs. Margaret Kammerer, 618 West Jefferson, 
Louisville 2—D 

Mrs. Ruth Osborne, 4238 Westport Road, 
Louisville 7—D 

Mrs. Louise Mehl, 4205 Dixie Highway, 
Louisville 16—D 

Mrs. Emma Ramsey, Kenwood School, Bruce Ave., 
Louisville 14—D 

John Norton, Audubon School, Hess Lane, 
Louisville 17—D 

Maxine Chilton, Butler Jr. High School, 
Crum’s Lane, Louisville 16— 

John Mohr, 3930 Grandview Ave., Louisville 7—D 

Sue Robinson, 5940 Preston Highway, 
Louisville 13—D 

Corinne Kaufman, Bates School, Fern Creek—D 

Mary F. Hord, Gilmore School, Gilmore Lane, 
Louisville 13—D 

Mrs. Alienne Layman, 4515 Taylorsville Road, 
Louisville 18—D 

Tommie Houk, Valley High School, 
Valley Station—D 

Mrs. Gertrude Hatmacher, Rockford Lane 
School, Louisville 16—D 

Mrs. Mossie Surber, Lyndon School, Lyndon—D 

Ann Long, 4341 Preston Highway, Louisville 13—D 

Corine Beeler, Medora School, R. 2, Dearing 
Road, Valley Station—D 
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Mrs. Leffa Moore, Waller School, R. 2, 
Pleasure Ridge—D 

John Pittinger, Fern Creek High School, 
Fern Creek—D 

Mrs. Margaret Binford, 3510 Goldsmith Lane, 
Louisville 18—D 

Mrs. Amy Hays, Bates School, Fern Creek—D 

Mrs. Zella Jarvis, Jeffersontown Elementary 
School, Jeffersontown—D 

Mrs. Emma Salyer, Middletown Elementary 
School, Middletown—D 

Ray Harper, Fairdale School, Fairdale—D 

T. T. Knight, 5940 Preston Highway, 
Louisville 13—A 

John Lowe, Waggener Jr. High School, Alton 
Road, Louisville 7—A 

James Farmer, 618 West Jefferson, Louisville 2—-A 

Margaret Clayton, 618 West Jefferson, 
Louisville 2—A 

Mrs. Mae Dixon, Valley Elementary School, 
Valley Station—A 

Mrs. Gladys Corley, 3442 Preston Highway, 
Louisville 13—A 

Mrs. Alice Ahmann, Kenwood School, Bruce Ave., 
Louisville 14—A 

Earl Reed, 5528 Preston Highway, Louisville 13—A 

Mrs. Mildred Cobb, Waggener Jr. High School, 
Alton Road, Louisville 7—A 

Mrs. Rebecca Chandler, St. Matthews Elementary 
School, Brown’s Lane, Louisville 7—A 

Hendy Hamilton, Eastern High School, 
Middletown—A 

Joyce Hoskins, Hawthorne School, Clarendon 
Ave., Louisville 5—A 

Ora L. Burton, Camp Taylor School, Kentucky 
Ave., Louisville 13—A 

Mrs. Ester Highfield, 3628 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 7—A 

Mrs. Barbara Mauer, Fern Creek High School, 
Fern Creek—A 

Bright Middleton, Schaffner School, Crum’s Lane, 
Louisville 16—A 

Mrs. Lola Sturgeon, Eastwood Elementary School, 
Eastwood—A 

Letitia Lonnon, 1610 Beechwood Ave., 
Louisville 4—A 

Fred Wood, Greenwood Elementary School, 
Pleasure Ridge—A 

Louise Sartin, 3312 Utah Ave., Louisville 15—A 

David Espin, Valley High School, Valley 


Station—A 

Mrs. Courtney Thompson, Dorsey School, 
Anchorage—A 

Mrs. Fannie Lowe, Lyndon Elementary School, 
Lyndon—A 


Mrs. Peggy Moberly, Ballard Elementary School, 
Lime Kiln Lane, R. 1, Louisville—A 
John Edrington, 5337 Dixie Highway, 
Louisville 16—A 
Mrs. Mary Earl Mackey, 3951 Cane Run Road, 
Louisville 11—A 
OLDHAM 
Alton Ross, LaGrange—D 
Walter Cundiff, Crestwood—D 
W. C. Golden, New Castle—A 
Mrs. Viola K. Adams, LaGrange—A 
*SHELBY 
Mrs. W. C. Fields, Simpsonville—D 
Mrs. Carl Garrett, Waddy—D 
Lorena Bryant, Cropper—A 
Mrs. Elizabeth Haley, Simpsonville—A 
SPENCER 
Barkley Walker, Taylorsville—D 
W. A. Threlkeld, Taylorsville—A 


TRIMBLE 
Eugene Robinson, Bedford—D 
Mrs. Mary Louise Wise, Milton—A 


Independent Districts 


ANCHORAGE 
Mrs. Carolyn Bailey, 3607 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 7—D 
Elizabeth A. Ewing, Anchorage—A 
*EMINENCE 
William A. McKay, Eminence—D 
Ivan Knifley, Eminence—A 
LOUISVILLE 
E. W. Belcher, 671 Madlon Court, Louisville 11—D 
W. F. Coslow, 2550 Dundee Road, Louisville 5—D 
Charlton Hummel, 4004 Brookfield, Louisville 7—D 
Omer Carmichael, 2316 Saratoga Drive, 
Louisville 5—D 
Bessie Hand, 149% Bellaire Ave., Louisville 6—D 
Ruth Higgins, 2311 Napoleon Boulevard, 
Louisville 5—D 
Alma Kriete, 1825 Burwell Ave., Louisville 10—D 
Ruth Martin, 3101 Tremont, Louisville 5—D 
Helen Borgmann, 2119 Edgehill. Louisville 5—D 
Richard Kneisel, 3306 Wellingmoor, Louisville 5—D 
Edwin Binford, 3902 Plymouth, Louisville 7—D° 
Charles Sanders, 134 S. Crestmoor, Louisville 6—D 
Florence Champion, 217 Marshall, Louisville 7—D 
Ervin Detjen, 1956 Deer Park Ave., Louisville 5—D 
Ruth E. Davis, 2212 Kaelin, Louisville 5—D 
Dorothy Sternberg, 531 W. Hill, Louisville 8—D 
Robert Sanders, 1853 Gresham, Louisville 3—D 
Nelda Waterman, 1700 Deerwood, Louisville 7—D 
Lyman Johnson, 2340 West Walnut, 
Louisville 12—D 
Roman Brom, 2074 Sherwood, Louisville 5—D 
Julia Vaughan, 1415 St. James Court, 
Louisville 8—D 
Katherine Shivelle, 500 Bauer, Louisville 7—D 
Charles Buschemeyer, 4612 Southcrest, 
Louisville 15—D 
Mary Rowntree, Old Six Mile Lane, 
Jeffersontown—D 








Roy Hargis, Crawford Ave., R. 2, 
Pleasure Ridge Park—D 


Mrs. Essie Wheatley, 315 Ridgedale, Louisville 6—D 
John Nordmann, 4206 Riviera Drive, Louisville—p 


Mary Meccia, 3939 Staebler, Louisville 7p 

Alice Clark, 206 S. Arbor Park Drive, 
Louisville 14—A 

Thane Shacklette, 4017 Winchester Road. 
Louisville 7—A 

Mrs. Virginia Williams, 403 North Hite, 
Louisville 6—A 

Mrs. Janet Bishop, 1109 Western Parkway 
Louisville 11—A 

H. W. O’Bannon, 3307 Kirby, Louisville 1} 

Mrs. Flora McDonald, 1724 Windsor Place, 
Louisville 4—A 

Mrs. Dorothy Noel, 4810 South Fifth, 
Louisville 14—A 

Ruth Payne, 1472 South 4th, Louisville 3 4 

Mrs. Helen Kean, 3306 Grand Avenue, 
Louisville 11I—A 

Mrs. Thelma Parsons, 4309 West Broadw:y, 
Louisville 11—A 

Nancy Nazor, 2125 Douglass Boulevard 
Louisville 5—A 

Mrs. Sylvia Schuchman, 2327 Hahn Stre 
Louisville 8—A 

Mrs. Frances Milleman, 884 Eastern Parkway, 
Louisville 17—A ; 


Mrs. Ruth Bynum, 935 S. 47th, Louisville 11—4 
Christine Walker, 4631 Brownsboro, Loui-ville 7— 


A 


A 


Mrs. Virginia Harvin, 200 Kennedy, Louisville 6—4 


Howard Huff, 3522 Kerry Drive, Louisvi!!. 5 

Mrs. Clara Eberman, 1128 Eastern Parkw:y, 
Louisville 17—A 

Joe Howard, 409 McCready, Louisville 6 A 

Norma Ridgeway, 311 West Southside D: 
Louisville 14—A 

Ronald Murphy, 919 S. 45th, Louisville j 


A 
Mrs. Miranda Robinson, 3116 Hale, Louis:ille 1)—4 


Frances Grigsby, 1272 Royal, Louisville {1 -A 
Geraldine Clark Taylor, 1510 Cherokee, 
Louisville 5—A 


Mrs. Thelma Mullenix, 120 Coral, Louisville 6 


Mrs. Helen Kennedy, 2825 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 6—A 


Roberta Spencer, 505 Montana, Louisville 8—A 


Elizabeth Cull, 2209 Dearing Court, Louisville 4—A 


SHELBYVILLE 


Mrs. Marian Boyd, Shelbyville—D 
Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville—A 
Units 


LINCOLN INSTITUTE 


Whitney M. Young, Lincoln Institute, 
Lincoln Ridge—D 
Joseph A. Carroll, Lincoln Institute, 
Lincoln Ridge—A 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 


County Districts 


ANDERSON 


Charles O. Bertram, Lawrenceburg—D 
Mrs. Mildred Atkins, Lawrenceburg—A 


BOURBON 


Irene Alexander, Paris—D 

F. M. Stroker, Clintonville—D 

Mrs. Thelma Tuttle, 112 Clay Avenue, 
Lexington—A 

Joe Denny, North Middletown—A 


BOYLE 


Frances F. Bradley, Box 174, Danville—D 

J. B. Gentry, Parksville—D 

Mrs. Earl Cocanougher, Box 216, 
Junction City—A 

W. G. Satterly, Perryville—A 


*CLARK 


Mrs. Nannie Mae Hisle, 207 Winn Ave., 
Winchester—D 

Nancy Lee Rupard, 16 N. Bloomfield Road, 
Winchester— 


Eugene W. Tallent, 7 Nelson Ave., Winchester—A 


Mrs. Maxine Achberger, 48 Willow Drive, 
Winchester—A 


ESTILL 


Luther Patrick, Irvine—D 
Rodney Brewer, Irvine—D 
(no alternates named) 


FAYETTE 
Tom Dunn, 102 E. Picadome Park, Lexington—D 
D 


Evelyn Greer, 452 Parkway Drive, Lexington 
Louie Mack, 329 Boiling Springs Drive, 
Lexington—D 


E. M. Norsworthy, 244 Shady Lane, Lexington—D 
Bess Roberts, 532 Woodbine Drive, Lexington—D 


N. C. Turpen, 504 Spring Hill Drive, Lexington—D 


E. R. Ward, The Colony, R. 2, Lexington—D 

Imogene Wells, 361 Transylvania Park, 
Lexington— 

Byron Wilhoit, 427 Henry Clay Boulevard, 
Lexington—A 

Audrey Hardin, 150 St. Margaret Drive, 
Lexington—A 

Cranston Dyer, 110 Avalon Park, Lexington 

Mrs. Betty Featherston, 1035 S. Limestone 
Lexington—A : 

Mrs. Cynthia Gladden, 129 Bassett Ave., 
Lexington— 

Burtis Franklin, 1622 Lindy Lane, Lexing!on 

R. L. Grider, R. 5, Lexington—A 

Susan Gabby, 404 Rose Lane, Lexington— A 


FRANKLIN 


Mrs. Anna Marie Alexander, 43 Raver Ave.. 
Frankfort—D 

Mary Helen Penn, 532 Kentucky Ave., 
Frankfort—D 


Mrs. Mary Hankins, Louisville Road, Frai kfort—D 
Etta Upchurch, 312144 W. Campbell, Frankfort—A 
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N the dynamic pageant entitled “The Open 
Door,” to be presented by the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association at the annual state convention on 
April 11, we look in retrospect at the one hundred 
years of struggle and growth, reverses and ac- 
complishments of KEA. 

Some of the gains are materialistic, some ab- 
stract—but all are more meaningful when touched 
by the brush of the artist or the pen of the writer. 
You are invited to come along and let the author, 
John Engle, show you the KEA and Kentucky edu- 
cation in general through his fictional characters. 

“But don’t you think that it’s a hopeless cause? 
All this campaigning, speeches, editorials, exhibits 
for good schools is a waste of time and energy. A 
hundred years it has been going on, and what have 
you gained?” 

“More funds mean more taxes, and what man in 
his right mind is going to vote for more taxes?” 

“You can do anything you want, get any kind of 
job in engineering. But no, you’d rather teach 
school and starve.” 

“Education is concerned with people and dreams 
and ideas. You can’t chart the infinity of a human 








**Education is like a giant door that opens 


when everyone is helping to push againg 


Even then it opens very slowly ..., 
now we have a foot in the door, but i 
is pushing just as hard on the other 


soul with a slide rule; you can’t survey the dreams 
of youth with a compass.” 

So theorize two college boys as they pause in 
their university work to visit school exhibits. And 
you may be with them at the spacious new Kentucky 
Fairgrounds Coliseum on April 11. 

You'll see the traditional country school of the 
mid 1800’s. You'll hear spelling by syllables, see 
the dunce cap and the “in” and “out” card for those 
excused from the room, attend the debate and spell- 
ing match. Too, you'll see the modern school with 
its wealth of instructional equipment and improved 
methods, and you'll agree with Bill—There has 
been a lot of educational progress during the past 
century.” And with George—“And it didn’t just 
happen by chance.” 

Director Eben Henson and his cast will unfold 
before you the dramatic episodes in your organi- 
zation’s history. Your hopes will rise and fall, 
your enthusiasm swell and sag, your dedication be- 
come more confirmed as the elder Blake recalls: 

“Education in Kentucky began by fits and starts. 
mostly fits... The people of Kentucky voted upon 
themselves the first tax for a common school system 
in 1849 . . . The educators needed a professional 
organization, a united front, but it wasn’t until 1857 
that the KEA was born.” 


Teachers, teaching in one-room schools, black- 
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black- 


smith shops, etc., heard these sentiments from land 
owners : 

“You ain’t got no right to teach a slave,” and 
“Don’t tell me you believe in education for 
women !”” 

And the struggling teacher prophesied, “There’l! 
be a time when every child in the state will receive 
textbooks absolutely free.” 

And so—on faith and hopes and dreams, a Louis- 
ville educator in 1857 vrganized the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Teachers and within a year the General 
Assembly had incorporated the association. 

The first big battle of the association was that for 
free public schools. From pageant lines we hear— 
“Public education has two kinds of enemies; one is 
ignorance and indifference, the other is perverted 
intelligence toward class rule.” From these groups 
came “I believe in education, but any good thing 
can be carried to extremes.” 

“The Legislature pressured the people into pay- 
ing a two-cent tax on every $100 of property... 
The free public schools were a failure, so they pre- 
vailed upon the poor people to increase the tax to 
five cents! How long shall we permit this robbery 
to continue?” 

It was to these ideas that superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction answered. 

“There is no free public education. There must 
be funds, all of which cannot be supplied by the 
state. There is nothing that the common school 
system in this state needs so much as stability.” 

Objectives and visions were expressed by Ken- 
tucky’s first superintendent of public instruction: 
“It is the object of the common school law to give to 
every child in the commonwealth a good common 
school education; to develop the whole intellect of 
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the state. The great principle of the system is that 
of equality; the rich and the poor are placed on the 
same footing, and to receive the same elementary 
instruction; and which one is to take the lead in 
after life is to be decided not by one’s being born 
to wealth, and another to poverty, but by diligence 
and force of mind. The education of all the chil- 
dren of the state will cost much, I do not wish to con- 
ceal; but it should be obtained at any cost. It is 
not true economy to object to a small expenditure 
for the future. Nothing is so wasteful as ignorance; 
it has impoverished every nation on earth where it 
has prevailed. Under no arrangement can the 
people be relieved from bearing the burden of ex- 
pense; the only question is as to the best method. 
To provide for the education of all the children in 
the state is the most economical expenditure of 
money that can possibly be made. Ignorance keeps 
the mind inactive and leads to poverty; intelligence 
keeps it employed and as certainly leads to wealth.” 

Irate citizens shouted, “We’ve been taxed 
enough! We don’t want more taxes.” 

Proponents replied, “But money for education 
is not an expense—it is an investment.” 

These and other struggles of KEA to lift educa- 
tional standards in Kentucky fill the many scenes 
of the pageant, and on multiple stages the drama 
will unfold. There is adequate seating for 20,000 
people and surely there are that many interested 
friends of education in Kentucky. 

You will want to see this Centennial production. 
You will want to see through the open door. You 
will willingly take your place alongside the pageant 
hero who says: 

“The forces of ignorance are always at war with 
the idea of enlightenment. But nothing is gained 
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without a struggle. Education is like a giant door 
that opens only when everyone is helping to push 
against it. Even then it opens very slowly. I have 
to keep reminding myself that the door won’t open 
in my lifetime, maybe not in two or three lifetimes. 
One thing is certain. It will never open of its own 
accord. Right now we have a foot in the door. 


side.” 


ahead. 


April 11 To Be Busy Day 
In Birthday Celebration 


Have You Made 
Your Reservation 
For The Banquet? 


The very first reservation for the 
KEA Centennial Banquet on April 
1] was sent in by J. A. Cawood of 
Harlan . . . The first check was re- 
ceived from Ted Gilbert, State De- 
partment of Education. 

Your school superintendent has re- 
ceived the announcements and the 
reservation blanks for your school 
system. Don’t forget that March 1 
is the deadline! If you do not in- 
dicate on your blank that you want 
to sit with one of the special groups 
listed below, you will be seated with 
your school system at the banquet. 
Banquet tickets will be mailed to 
your superintendent. Attached to 
the ticket will be the stub to be used 
for your reserved pageant seat. 


Special Banquet Tables 


Presidents of the following groups 
have indicated that they will want 
special tables at the Banquet: 
Vocational Education Association 

(Agriculture, Distributive, Home 

Economics, Rehabilitation, Trades 

and Industries) 

School Librarians 
Classical Association and Foreign 

Language Teachers 
English Teachers 
Speech Association 








CENTENNIAL DAY 
PROGRAM 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 
Morninc Session—Address by 
Norman Cousins, Editor of 

The Saturday Review. 

Luncu 

AFTERNOON SEssion—KEA De- 
partment and Section Meet- 
ings. 

BANQUET — 5:45 p.m., Fair- 
grounds Dining Room (Cost 
$3.50). Tickets must be re- 
served by March 1. 

PacEANT—8 p.m., Fairgrounds 
Coliseum. (No admission 
charge. No limit on attend- 
ance. No charge for park- 
ing.) 




















Personnel and Guidance and Deans 
of Women 
Teachers of Exceptional Children 
Secondary School Principals 
Mathematics Teachers 
Music Educators 
Chemistry Teachers 
Elementary Principals 
Association of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development 
Council for the Social Studies 
Just indicate tc your superintend- 
ent that you would like to sit with 
one of the above groups. 








Please reserve 
cover reservations, $3.50 each.) 








banquet tickets for me. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND! BRING YOUR FAMILY! | 
INVITE YOUR FRIENDS! 


(Attach check to_ 














But ignorance is pushing just as hard on the othe 


Perhaps this look at developments over the past 
century will help to sharpen the vision and quicken 
the step of those who will be in the ranks of the pro. 
fession as it marches on into the hundred years 


Eben Henson, of Danville’s Pioneer 
Playhouse, will direct the pageant. 


Now A Word From 
The Director Of Your 
Pageant, Eben Henson 


When your president, Elizabeth 
Dennis, asked me to sit in on a plan- 
ning session for the celebration of 
the 100th birthday of KEA, I didn’t 
know just what I was getting in to— 
the tremendous challenge that lay 
ahead. They were visualizing some- 
thing no KEA Board had ever done 
before and I, for the first time, was 
working with the aims and ideals of 
your organization. 

My job is simple! Between now 
and April 10: I must edit the script 
into pageant form; check with pub- 
licity; hire a cast; direct, produce 
and secure voluntary help; find ap- 
propriate music; buy, borrow, and 
steal sets, costumes, and materials: 
and last but not least, stay within 
the budget! 

I'll keep you posted as to how we 
are solving our challenge! 


—Eben Henson 


Use the coupon on this page to re 
serve banquet tickets if you have nol 
received a reservation blank from 
your superintendent. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Continued from Page 18 


Mrs. Louise Rambo, R. 1, Frankfort—A 
Mrs. Virginia Kirk, 108 Schenkel Lane, 


Frankfort—A 


RARD 
= Kearney Adams, R. 3, Lancaster—D 


_W. Marsee, Lancaster—A 
RISON 

gee sa Renaker, Berry—D 

Richard B. Willis, Cynthiana—D 

Inez Toohey, Cynthiana—A 

Mabel Criswell, R. 1, Cynthiana—A 
JACKSON 
ae Anderson, McKee—D 

Phillip Evane, Annville—D 

Don Reynolds, Tyner—A 

Lloyd McKinney, Foxtown—A 
JESSAMINE 

Mrs. Emma Mae Farra, Nicholasville—D 

Mrs. Garland Reynolds, R. 2, Nicholasville—-D 

Lillian Boggs, Nicholasville—A 

Mrs. Frank Braden, Wilmore—A 


E 
Veoverd G. Stamper, Beattyville—D 
Clarence Watkins, Beattyville—D 
Raymond Osborn, Beattyville—A 
Rena Stewart, Beattyville—A 
LINCOLN 
Jason Roberts, Stanford—D 
Willard 0. Cooper, McKinney—D 
Elsie Singleton, R. 2, Eubank—D 
Joda Milbern, Stanford—A 
Charles Bryant, Crab Orchard—A 
Elizabeth Mobley, McKinney—A 
MADISON 
E. Louis Adams, Kirksville—D 
James B. Moore, R. 1, Berea—D 
James Brown, Lancaster Ave., Richmond—D 
Walter Moores, R. 1, Berea—A “: 
I. H. Crosby, Richmond—A 
Hugh Davis, Richmond—A 
MERCER 
T. David Woods, R. 5, Harrodsburg—D 
Neva Woods, R. 1, Harrodsburg—A 
MONTGOMERY 
Frank Vermillion, Winchester—D 
Mrs. Audrey Jones, Mt. Sterling—A 
NICHOLAS 
Mrs. Marjorie Wilson, Moorefield——D 
Willard Sandidge, Carlisle—A 
POWELL 
Rodney T. Clark, Stanton—D 
Herbert G. Profitt, Stanton—A 
ROCKCASTLE 
Lloyd Shutts, Mt. Vernon—D 
Millard Robbins, Brodhead—D 
Estell Bullock, Mt. Vernon—A 
Albert Albright, Brodhead—A 
SCOTT 
Tony Raisor, Georgetown—D 
Sam Pollock, Georgetown—D 
Charles Haggard, Georgetown, R. 3—-A 
Ralph Burrows, Georgetown—A 
WOODFORD 
Clyde Orr, Versailles—D 
H. V. Stevens, R. 1, Versailles—D 
Mrs. Clyde Orr, Versailles—A 
Betty Dozier, R. 3, Versailles—A 


Independent Districts 

BEREA 

Laura W. Durham, Berea—D 

Katherine Elizabeth Davenport, Berea—A 
BURGIN 

Mrs. Agnes H. Dean, Harrodsburg—D 

Mrs. Dora S. Balden, Harrodsburg—A 
CARLISLE 

Louella Huddleson, Carlisle—D 

R. E. Davis, Carlisle—A 
*CYNTHIANA 

Dorthea Case, Cynthiana—D 

Mrs. Mary Ruth Hendricks, R. 5, Cynthiana—A 
DANVILLE 


Mrs. Ebb G. Bell, Danville—D 
William Summers, Danville—D 
Mrs. B. H. Dinwiddie, Danville—A 
Helen Fisher, Danville—A 
FRANKFORT 
: ghsormg yd Frankfort—D 
Mrs. Anetha T , Frankfort— 
GEORGETOWN anner, Frankfort—A 
Mrs. George Redding, Georgetown—D 
K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown—A 
HARRODSBURG 
Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, Harrodsburg—D 
mvieranee® Watts, Harrodsburg—A 
a? one Broadway, Irvine—D 
Mrs. Beulah Whit * ine— 
LANGA ite, R. 2, Irvine—A 
— Bey Lancaster—D 
Mrs, Harr —, 
LEXINGTON ercer, Lancaster—A 
Charles Ambrose, 568 Mitchell Dr., Lexington—-D 
Mrs, Katherine Dickey, 104 Victory Ave., 
xington—D 
Mrs, Anna Dell Black, 242 McDowell Road, 
xington—D 
Florence Martin, 1120 Slashes Road, Lexington—D 
: rs. Clara Taylor, 335 E. Third, Lexington—D 
ite T. Smith, 549 Haskins Drive, Lexington—D 
Hormand Passmore, 355 Ohio Street, Lexington—A 
be Lillian Stivers, 1220 Colonial Dr., Lexington—A 
— Mathews, 660 S. Limestone, Lexington—A 
Manalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Ave., Lexington—A 
ee Hickey, 150 Cochran Road, Lexington—A 
Mts. Maye Mitchell, 127 Owsley Ave., Lexington—A 
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MIDWAY 

Mrs. Alice Mackie, Midway—D 

Bernard C. Gravitt, Midway—A 
MT. STERLING 

Mrs. Ila Zimmerman, Mt. Sterling—D 

Mrs. Robin H. Davis, Mt. Sterling—A 
MT. VERNON 

Mrs. Alza Mitchell, Mt. Vernon—D 

Jack L. Adams, Mt. Vernon—A 
PARIS 

Margaret Forsythe, R. 4, Paris—D 

Mrs. Walker McCann, Paris—A 
RAVENNA 

Margaret Berryman, Ravenna—D 

Lois Virginia Barnes, Ravenna—A 
RICHMOND 

A. L. Lassiter, Box 623, Richmond—D 

K. B. Canfield, Box 143, Richmond—A 
STANFORD 

Preston Young, Jr., Stanford—D 

Mrs. J. T. Embry, Stanford—A 
WINCHESTER 

Thelma Cawood, Winchester—D 

Mrs. Elizabeth Watson, Winchester—A 


Units 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Henry Martin, Richmond—D 
Mary Brittain, Richmond—A 
INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
M. J. Clarke, Dept. of Welfare, Frankfort—D 
Mrs. E. B. Whalin, Kentucky Training Home, 
Frankfort—A 
KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
R. B. Atwood, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort—D 
H. M. Jason, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort—D 
David H. Bradford, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort—A 
G. D. Wilson, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort—A 
MIDWAY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Travis Rawlings, Midway—D 
Joan Kavanaugh, Midway—A 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Robert R. Martin, Frankfort—D 
Gordie Young, Frankfort—D 
Louise Combs, Frankfort—A 
Ben F. Coffman, Frankfort—A 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Morris Cierley, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29—D 
Leonard E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29—A 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
County Districts 

BATH 

Mrs. George Lathram, Owingsville—D 

Mrs. Jack K. Friedman, Uwingsville—D 

Mrs. Len Stiner, Owingsville—A 

Mrs. J. B. Cunningham, R. 1, Sharpsburg—A 
BOYD 

Mrs. Thelma A. Broughton, R. 2, Ashland—D 

Marie Taylor, R. 2, Ashland—D 

Mrs. Hazel Scott, R. 1, Ashland—A 

Mrs. Amy Ross, Buchanan—A 
CARTER 

Heman H. McGuire, Grayson—D 

William Calhoun, Soldier—D 

Clara Kozee, Willard—D 

Irene B. Counts, Leon—D 

Everett Phillips, Carter—A 

Walter E. Parsons, Grayson—A 

Pearl Sherman, Olive Hill—A 

Harriet Hamon, Grayson—A 
ELLIOTT 

Mary Ellen Henson, Ibex—D 

Roy Lewis, Sandy Hook—D 

John Vansant, Sandy Hook—A 

Merville Whitt, Sandy Hook—A 
FLEMING 

Frank D. Scott, Flemingsburg—-D 

Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg—D 

Ashton Denton, Hillsboro—A 

Erwina Wright, Flemingsburg—A 
FLOYD 

Jesse Elliott, Allen—D 

Charles Clark, Garrett—D 

Marcus Owens, Bevinsville—D 

Grace Conley, Bonanza—D 

Ethel Ratliff, Allen—D 

Blanche Dingus, Prestonsburg—D 

D. W. Howard, Betsy Layne—D 

Betty Stephens, Prestonsburg—D 

Hazel Hill, Box 576, Prestonsburg--D 

Frank Stewart, Langley—A 

Ruby Akers, McDowell—A 

Mildred Hall, Wheelwright—A 

Niel Watson, Hueysville—A 

Carl Horn, Auxier—A 

Anna Lee Fraley, Wayland—A 

Morris Newsome, Amba—A 
GREENUP 

Jesse Stuart, Riverton—D 

Mrs. Roscoe Stephens, Maloneton—D 

Norma Calhoun, South Shore—D 

Chandos Calhoun, South Shore—A 

Stanley Ramey, Wurtland—A 

Carroll Caudill, 3000 Bath Ave., Ashland—A 
JOHNSON 

Russell Boyd, Williamsport—D 

W. H. Conley, Oil Springs—D 

Virgil Porter, Paintsville—D 

Ruth Salyers, Barnetts Creek—A 


Melvin Powers, Paintsville—A 

Kathryn Jones, Paintsville—A 
LAWRENCE 

Wm. A. Cheek, Louisa—D 

R. C. Wells, Louisa—D 

Nancy B. Cheek, Louisa—D 

Kenneth H. Hayes, Louisa—A 

William Elkins, Louisa—A 

Frank Webster, Louisa—A 
LEWIS 

Mrs. Helen Eakins, Garrison—D 

Eugene Fox, Tollesboro—D 

Mrs. Doris Osman, Vanceburg—A 

Gladys Cooper, Camp Dix—A 
MAGOFFIN 

C. M. Owens, Royalton—D 

Hassan Salyer, Salyersville—D 

William H. Lyon, Maggard—A 

Mrs. Mary Lou Patton, Box 221, Salyersville—A 
MARTIN 

(List of delegates not submitted) 
MASON 

Bessie Bramel, 1406 Forest, Maysville—D 

Florence Brannen, 317 Limestone, Maysville—D 

Virginia Collins, May’s Lick—A 

Charles A. Browning, R. 2, Maysville—A 
MENIFEE 

(List of delegates not submitted) 
MORGAN 

Ezra Bach, West Liberty—D 

Albert Dorsey, Ezel—D 

Walton Jones, West Liberty—A 

Elmer D. Anderson, West Liberty—A 
PIKE 

James Ed Branham, R. 1, Box 113, 

Elkhorn City—D 

Scotty Sterling, R. 1, Box 305, Elkhorn City 

Freeland Smith, Feds Creek—D 

Tilden Deskins, Phelps—D 

Joe Elswick, Williamson, W. Va.—D 

Quentin Howard, R. 1, Box 568, Pikeville—-D 

Cleon Wright, Virgie—D 

Mrs. Carolyn Shelby, Shelby Gap—D 

Woodrow Runyon, Pikeville—D 

Carl P. Hatcher, Pikeville—D 

Bill Doane, Belfry—D 

Rediford Damron, Pikeville—D 

Nelson Hamilton, Feds Creek—A 

Roscoe Clevinger, Majestic—A 

Goble Newsome, Elkhorn City—A 

Mrs. Goble Newsome, Elkhorn City—-A 

Mrs. Hazel Kitchen, Stone—A 

Herman Ratliff, Belfry—A 

Arnold Roberts, Virgie—A 

Mrs. Arnold Roberts, Virgie—A 

Charles Spears, Pikeville—A 

Walter T. Brown, R. 2, Box 425, Pikeville—A 

Elliott Justice, Pikeville—A 

Dannie Prater, Pikeville—A 
ROBERTSON 

Berlin Clift, Mt. Olivet—D 

H. O. Hale, Mt. Olivet—A 
ROWAN 

John Caudill, R. 3, Morehead—D 

Ida Caudill, R. 3, Morehead—D 

Robert Needham, Morehead—A 

Jack Ellis, Morehead—A 


Independent Districts 
ASHLAND 
Mrs. Madge Sparks, 2443 Henderson, Ashland—D 
Mrs. Ruth S. Reeves, 1601 Blackburn, Ashland—D 
Mrs. Ethel Ellington, 2829 Winchester, Ashland—D 
Edgar W. Bailey, 3922 Blackburn, Ashland—D 
Virginia Jayne, 224 Wheatley Road, Ashland—D 
Fred E. Rigsby, 2829 Forest, Ashland—A 
Mrs. Della Barrett, 1416 Belmont, Ashland—A 
Ray L. McCann, 1430 Harlan, Ashland—A 
Thelma M. Conner, Valley View Drive, Ashland—A 
Martha A. Buckingham, 621 Fourteenth, 
Ashland—A 
CATLETTSBURG 
Harriet Walston, 3231 Oakland, Catlettsburg—D 
Floyd Hall, Catlettsburg—A 
FAIRVIEW 
Walter Ross, Grayson—D 
James E. Baker, 2425 Main, Ashland—A 
GREENUP 
Mary Emma Brooker, Greenup—D 
Clara J. Dickison, Russell—A 
MAYSVILLE 
Orville B. Hayes, Edgemont, Box 742, Maysville—D 
Mrs. Lena H. Smith, Springdale—A 
PAINTSVILLE 
Mrs. Wilma Safriet, Paintsville—D 
Mrs. Mary Madelyn VanHoose, Paintsville—A 
PIKEVILLE 
Eulah Jackson, Pikeville—D 
Christine Goodman, Pikeville-——A 
RACELAND 
Evelyn Sammons, Worthington—D 
Mrs. Juanita Taylor, Box 265, Raceland—-A 
RUSSELL 
Mrs. Hattie Alexander, Russell—D 
Olive Williams, Russell—A 
SOUTH PORTSMOUTH 
Opal Bassler, South Portsmouth—D 
Florence Meade, South Portsmouth—A 
VANCEBURG 
Joseph J. Chinn, Vanceburg—D 
Mrs. Wilma Scifres, Vanceburg—A 
VAN LEAR 
Hysell Burchett, Van Lear—D 
Howard Ramey, Nippa—A 


Units 
ERIE SCHOOL 
Margaret Croft, Olive Hill—D 
Ralph Forney, Olive Hill—A 








MAYO STATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Harold Rice, Paintsville—D 
Mrs. Avanell Dills, Paintsville—A 
MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 
Henry C. Haggan, Morehead—D 
Ophelia Wilkes, Morehead—A 
*PIKEVILLE COLLEGE 
Stella Elkins, Pikeville—D 
Herbert Jukes, Pikeville—A 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 


County Districts 

*ADAIR 

Frances Russell, Columbia—D 

Mrs. Effie Heskamp, Columbia—D 

Mrs. Ralph Willis, Columbia—A 

Bulah Bennett, Columbia—A 
CASEY 

Aroma Bray, R. i, Yosemite—D 

Caleb York, Liberty—D 

Mary D. Young, Middleburg—A 

Elizabeth Abel, Clementsville—A 
CLINTON 

Elizabeth Guffey, Albany—-D 

Wanda Marcum, Albany—A 
MeCREARY 

Carl Allen, Whitley City—D 

Mrs. Willa Harmon, Pine Knot—D 

Betty Hatfield, Whitley City—A 

E. M. Carlock, Whitley City—A 
PULASKI 

Marvin Burdine, Somerset—D 

Edward Webb, Science Hill—D 

Herbert Higgins, Nancy—D 

Savannah Anderson, Science Hill—D 

John Garner, Somerset—D 

Mrs. Mary Weaver, Nancy—A 

Dorothy Alexander, R. 3, Somerset 

Dewey Bolton, Somerset—A 

Mrs. Lera Bolton, Somerset—A 

Mary Hamm, Somerset—A 
RUSSELL 

(No delegates submitted) 

AYN 


\ 


William Kelley, Frazer—D 

Lena Southwood, R. 2, Monticello—D 
Elsie York, Monticello—A 

Arthur Lloyd, R. 4, Monticello—A 


Independent Districts 


ALBANY 

Nola Talbott, Albany—D 

Dora M. Dyer, Albany—A 
FERGUSON 

Hobart Branscum, Ferguson—D 

David Lawrence, Ferguson—A 
LIBERTY 

Garland Creech, Liberty—D 

Stanley Bryant, Phil—A 
MONTICELLO 

Robert Woosley, Monticello—D 

Edith Tuggle, Monticello—A 
SCIENCE HILL 

Earl C. Roberts, Science Hill—D 

Susan E. Jasper, Science Hill—A 
SOMERSET 

H. D. Noe, Somerset—D 

Mrs. Marjorie Meece, Somerset—-D 

Arthur L. Calhoun, Somerset—A 

Mrs. Bessie Trammell, Somerset—A 
STEARNS 

Mrs. Thelma Stephens, Pine Knot—D 

Opal Heth, Stearns—A 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
County Districts 


BOONE 
Flem Justice, 7203 Dixie Highway, Florence—-D 
Lawrence Rodamer, Box 414, Constance—D 


Chester Goodridge, Hebron—A 

Rector Jones, 21 Locust, Florence—A 
BRACKEN 

Orinona Puccini, Brooksville—D 

Fennell Fields, Brooksville—A 
CAMPBELL ' 

Charles E. McCormick, Alexandria—D 

Donald Cline, Alexandria—D 

Myron Reinhardt, Alexandria—A 

Bobby Burkich, Alexandria—A 
CARROLL 

Ray D. Edens, Sanders—D 

Emmett Mitchell, Carrollton—A 
GALLATIN 

John M. Potter, Warsaw—D 

Mrs. J. B. Allphin, Warsaw—A 
GRANT 

Mrs. Virginia Cull, Dry Ridge—D 

Mrs. Georgia Conrad, Dry Ridge—A 
KENTON 

Mrs. Margaret H. Shropshire, R. 1, Walton—D 

F. D. Caton, Independence—D 

Donovan Hill, 1188 Far Hills, Park Hills, 

Covington—D 

Willard N. Shropshire, R. 1, Walton—A 

Mrs. Mildred F. Tupman, R. 2, Ludlow—A 

Edgar E. Baker, R. 1, DeMossville—A 
OWEN 

E. G. Traylor, New Liberty—D 

O. V. Jones, Box 87, Owenton—A 
PENDLETON 

A. B. Arnold, Butler—D 

Reedus Bach, Butler—A 


Independent Districts 


AUGUSTA 
W. H. Hanson, Augusta—D 
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Mrs. Edwin Boothe, Augusta—-A 
BEECHWOOD 
Richard Stofer, 144 Pleasant Ridge, 
S. Ft. Mitchell—D 
Katherine Berry, 16 Elm, Erlanger—A 
BELLEVUE 
Mrs. Roxie McCown, 218 Poplar, Bellevue—D 
Melvin E. Farley, 357 Taylor, Bellevue—-A 
CARROLLTON 
Christine Wallace, Carrollton—D 
Mrs. Ann Couey, Carrollton—A 
COLD SPRING 
Mary E. Carter, Alexandria—D 
Thomas H. Moore, 423 Fourth, Dayton—-A 
COVINGTON 
Ralph Eckler, Eighth District School, Covington 
Charles Lett, Lincoln-Grant School, Covington 
Beulah Lowe, J. G. Carlisle School, Covington 
Ethel McLaughlin, First District School, 
Covington—D 
Harry T. Mitchell, Holmes High School, 
Covington—D 
Alice Parsons, Holmes High School, Covington 
Herbert Tudor, Holmes High School, Covington 
William Guilfoile, Tenth District School, 
Covington—A 
Emily Harrison, Eighth District School, 
Covington—A 
Thomas Kennedy, J. G. Carlisle School, 
Covington—A 
Grace Kenney, Holmes High School, Covington- 
Gerald Dressman, Seventh District School, 
Covington—A 
Jewell R. Jackson, Lincoln-Grant School, 
Covington—A 
Joan Siemer, Eighth District School, Covington 
DAYTON 
Mrs. Edith Quinn, 232—8th Ave., Dayton—D 
Mrs. Jeanette Gray, 1809 Young, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio—A 
*ERLANGER 
Mary Webster, Williamstown—D 
Mary K. Hoskins, 404 Erlanger Road, Erlanger 
FALMOUTH 
Mrs. Rubye Wright, R. R., Falmouth—D 
Mrs. Virginia Shotwell, 506 Dickerson Lane, 
Falmouth—A 
FORT THOMAS 
Louetta L. Greeno, 731 S. Grand Ave., 
Fort Thomas—D 
Mrs. Esther Humphries, 1306 N. Fort Thomas 
Ave., Fort Thomas—D 
Alfred Shearer, 125 Mayo Ave., Fort Thomas—A 
Mabel Doyle, 834 N. Fort Thomas Ave., 
Fort Thomas—A 
LUDLOW 
(No delegates submitted) 
NEWPORT 
Mrs. Kathleen C. Adams, Grandview School, 
Newport—-D 
Mrs. Florence M. Alleger, Park Avenue School, 
Newport—D 
Stanley Arnzen, Newport High School, Newport 
Lona Barnett, Arnold School, Newport—A 
Howard C. Barnett, Newport High School, 
Newport—A 
Joseph Beggs, Newport Junior High School, 
Newport—A 
SILVER GROVE 
Robert F. Dozier, Silver Grove—D 
Tom L. Gabbard, Silver Grove—A 
SOUTHGATE 
Marian Taylor, 801 Washington, Newport —-D 
John Capelle, 1504 Aster Place, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio—A 
WALTON-VERONA 
James S. Smith, Walton—D 
Ed Chipman, Verona—A 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
Edna Pollard, Williamstown—D 
Maxine Littrell, Williamstown—A 


D 
D 
dD 


D 
D 


A 


A 


A 


D 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 


County Districts 

BELL 

Ford Wilson, Pineville—D 

Jakie Howard, Pineville—D 

Beulah Pursifull, Pineville—D 

Edgar Calloway, R. 1, Pineville—D 

Thomas Winkler, Pineville—A 

Rey Jackson, R. 1, Alva—A 

Frank Creech, Box 243, Pineville—A 

George Matt Knuckles, Pineville—A 
LAY 


Mabel Hibbard, Manchester—D 

Tip Smith, Manchester—D 

Lloyd Stewart, Manchester—D 

Loyd Stewart, Manchester—D 

Marion C. Martin, Manchester—D 

Sally Stewart, Manchester—A 

Fred Bishop, Teges—A 

Eugene Allen, Alger—A 

Robert Campbell, Manchester—A 
HARLAN 

Mrs. Johnnie Wood, Harlan—D . 

Herbert Pope, Harlan—D 

Mrs. Bill Mills, Alva—D 

Hayes Bunch, Loyall—D 

Mrs. Mildred Rowland, Grays Knob—D 

Mrs. Helen B. Harris, Harlan—D 

Charlie Davis, Benham—D 

Mrs. Joe Gilley, Harland—D 

James Powell, Benham—D 

Mrs. Sally Lewis, Harlan—D 

J. A. Matthews, Benham—A 

C. R. Dozier, Harlan—A 

D. C. Taylor, Alva—A 

John Howard, Wallins—A 





Paul Carter, Cawood—A 
Mrs. Nell Lewis, Evarte—A 
Earl Bradford, Cumberland—A 
Euphemia Epperson, Harlan—A 
Talmadge Huff, Cumberland—A 
Louise Miracle, Harlan—A 
KNOX 
P. M. Broughton, Corbin—D 
Dan Chesnut, Corbin—D 
Wanda Mills, Salt Gum—D 
Myrna Sue Hampton, Artemue—D 
Chester Hammons, Flat Lick—A 
Mrs. Edith Roberts, Box 175, Barbourvi!|e—A 
Mrs. Jewell Syme, Trosper—A 
Mrs. Neva Glassock, R. 3, Barbourville—A 
LAUREL 
Curtis McDaniel, London—D 
C. Frank Bentley, R. 4, London—D 
Lela S. Mason, London—D 
Lynn Sasser, R. 4, London—-D 
Ruby Reams, Langnau—-A 
Anna Ruth Reams, Langnau—A 
G. E. Lewis, R. 5, London—A 
Sterling Baldwin, R. 2, London—A 
WHITLEY 
William H. Ball, Williamsburg—D 
Archie B. Hill, Williamsburg—D 
Ray Wells, Woodbine—A 
Dan L. Cobb, Rockhold—A 


Independent District: 
BARBOURVILLE 
William Cordell Miracle, Barbourville—-D 
Mrs. Marjorie Miracle, Barbourville—A 
CORBIN ; 
Clyde E. Rodgers, Corbin—D 
William W. Bolton, Corbin—A 
EAST BERNSTADT 
(No delegates submitted) 
HARLAN 
Mrs. Maude H. Mason, Harlan—D 
Thomasine Garnett, Harlan—A 
LONDON 
Mrs. Thelma Sutton, London—D 
Mrs. Carrie Fiechter, London—A 
LONE JACK 
Pauline Parrott, Pineville—D 
Chester L. Click, Hendrick—A 
LYNCH 
Mrs. Arthur H. Johnson, Box 727, Lynch—D 
Sam Potter, Lynch—A 
MIDDLESBORO 
Shelvie Fuson, Middlesboro—D 
Eleanor Grace, Middlesboro—D 
Grace H. Thomasson, Middlesboro—A 
Elizabeth Parker, Middlesboro—A 
PINEVILLE 
Convil Clouse, Pineville—D 
Dorsey Walker, Pineville—A 
WILLIAMSBURG 
Mrs. Lincoln Patrick, Williamsburg—D 
Mrs. Charles Buhl, Jr., Williamsburg—A 


UPPER KY. RIVER DISTRICT 


County Districts 

BREATHITT 

Roger Jones, Quicksand—D 

Grace Post, Morris Fork—D 

Mrs. Marie R. Turner, Jackson—D 

Beatrice Dau, Jackson—A 

Mrs. Olive Smith, Quicksand—-A 

French Holbrook, Jackson—A 
KNOTT 

Claude Frady, Hindman--D 

Beckham Combs, Hindman—D 

Morton Combs, Carr Creek—D 

Dale S. Combs, Carr Creek—D 

Alice Slone, Cordia—A 

Juanita Hall, Hindman—A 

Elizabeth B. Combs, Hindman--A 

Foster Calhoun, Hindman—A 
LESLIE 

(No delegates submitted) 
LETCHER 

Roy Reasor, Fleming—D 

Kendall Boggs, Whitesburg—D 

Leonard Morgan, Whitesburg—D 

Sanford Adams, Eolia—D 

Jason Holbrook, Fleming—D 

Ann Dugan, Whitesburg—A 

Mrs. W. B. Hall, Whitesburg—A 

Mrs. Kendall Boggs, Whitesburg—A 

Vera V. Raleigh, Partridge—A 

Cleo Stamper, Whitesburg—A 
OWSLEY 

C. J. Dooley, Booneville—D 

Steve Turner, Booneville—A 
PERRY 

Elbert Fields, Combs—D 

Catherine Hail, Hazard—D 

Charlie Deaton, Chavies—D 

Grant Roark, Kodak—D 

Ruby Allen, Ary—D 
WOLFE 

(No delegates submitted) 


Independent Districts 

HAZARD 

Paul Wright, Lothair—D 

Estill McIntyre, Hazard—D 

Paul Colwell, Hazard—A 

William Browning, Walkertown—A 
JACKSON 

Virginia Miller, Jackson—D 

Wanda Terry, Jackson—A 
JENKINS 

Dave L. Craft, Jenkins—D 

Paul Polly, Jenkins--A 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


@ Tales of a Teacher by Beatrice 
Stephens Nathan. Henry Regnery 
Co. $4. Personal experience stories 
of teachers are appearing from the 
presses with amazing rapidity. The 
idea, it seems, is a good one and a 
very laudable plan indeed if all are 
as good as this book. Teachers 
and school administrators will find 
much here to entertain, discuss, and 
commend. Those not engaged in 
the profession will find the book at 
once informative and entertaining; 
actually it is not easy to say which 
group will enjoy it more. There is 
enough substance to the book to de- 
mand further reading by those con- 
cerned with teaching in the United 
States today. 

Beatrice Nathan, the author, ap- 
proaches her subject from a subjec- 
tive point of view, but she never 
loses sight of the fact that there is 
a certain universality to all that she 
has to say. In time scope, her book 
covers the period from the day she 
began teaching in a one-room, nine- 
pupil school in 1915 until she retired 
in the days immediately following 
World War II. In between these 
two periods her experiences were 
many and varied; she relates them 
with warmth and understanding and 
a never-failing sense of humor. Dur- 
ing those years she encountered in- 
numerable teachers, administrators, 
children, and parents—all of whom 
become vividly alive as she re-creates 
them for her book. 


Tales of a Teacher, however, must 
be viewed as more than a happy-go- 
lucky account of the experiences of 
a devoted teacher. Often said and 
more frequently inferred are criti- 
cisms of the American school system. 
The book jacket expresses it in this 
manner: “Mrs. Nathan retired from 
| teaching reluctantly and with pro- 

found regret, but she found that in 
today’s schools she was no longer a 
j teacher, but merely a custodian 
| whose main function was to keep the 
children out of trouble.” Selected 
almost at random from the last part 
of the narrative are such statements 
as the following: “Once upon a time 
Thad supposed that the chief func- 
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tion of the superintendent was to 
facilitate the work of the classroom 
teacher, so that the schools could 
perform their mission of instructing 
the young. But now it seemed that 
the principal objectives of the high 
command were self-perpetuation and 
self-aggrandizement. The cleavage 
between the teacher and the admin- 
istration was profound and growing 
deeper . . . In my view, the integra- 
tion of nothing with nothing still 
produced nothing . . . But I could 
not follow the sophistries of those 
educational bigwigs who held that 
change in itself was synonymous 
with progress, and the greater the 
change the greater the progress . 
During the war years, I had come to 
regard my room as a sort of Grand 
Central Station, a point of departure 
for aimless destinations or a stop- 
over between trains. I was little 
more than an ineffectual station-mas- 
ter.” 

The book, exceedingly well writ- 

ten, is one to be read with many pur- 
poses, all of which can be realized. 
And after a first reading, one will 
want to put it close at hand to be 
looked at again and again. 
@ The Voice at the Back Door by 
Elizabeth Spencer. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.95. In two previous novels, Fire 
in the Morning and This Crooked 
Way, Elizabeth Spencer revealed a 
rare writing talent and exceptional 
skill as a novelist. This newest is 
the best of her three novels, combin- 
ing all the promise of the preceding 
ones with the new attributes of sus- 
pense and dramatic vigor. 

As usual, the setting is a Missis- 
sippi village in the present day. The 
primary concern of the plot is that of 
new problems of racial conflicts: 
“..for it is a part of the conscious- 
ness of a Southern household that a 
Negro is calling at the back door in 
the night.” The plot impetus is pre- 
cipitated by the appointment of a 
new sheriff with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. This is a superior novel 
in story interest and creation of cred- 
ible and vivid characters and back- 
ground. The writing is exceptional- 
ly good. involving a sense of humor 


unequalled among contemporary nov- 
elists. 


@ Mirage by Ruth McKenney. Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy. $4.95. At 
least, versatility is revealed through 
this long, rich novel by the author 
of the near-classic My Sister Eileen. 
It is a story of Napoleon and his ex- 
periences in Egypt and at the Suez. 
A romance is utilized to hold to- 
gether the many plot threads, given 
substance by an abundance of back- 
ground detail which often clutters 
the scene. Despite some very ob- 
vious shortcomings, such as the pre- 
ponderance of insignificant detail 
and the confusion of dialog in Napo- 
leon’s day and our own, the book 
has enough redeeming features that 
one races along merrily and with in- 
terest to the end. 


@ No Evil Angel by Elizabeth Ogil- 
vie. McGraw-Hill. $3.95. An 
island off the coast of Maine is once 
more the setting of an exceedingly 
entertaining and often powerful 
novel by Elizabeth Ogilvie. The 
protagonist is Mr. Johnny, who for 
years had complete control of the 
island and its inhabitants. When he 
returned to the island with a glam- 
orous new second wife, a series of 
incidents began which ultimately had 
serious consequences. The book con- 
tains some excellent characterization, 
the locale is described vividly and 
realistically, and the plot moves with 
increasing tempo from beginning to 
end. 


@ Our Valiant Few by F. Van Wyck 
Mason. Little, Brown. $3.95. This 
is the third of a series designed to 
relate the story of the sea battles of 
the Civil War. Emphasis is placed 
upon Charleston and Savannah while 
these two cities were struggling to 
escape the Union naval blockade. 
There are many vividly described in- 
cidents of a fictional nature as well 
as many true incidents of the war. 
Military activity is related with color 
and realism. There are in addition 
a number of interestingly delineated 
characters who lend romance, drama. 
and realism to a Civil War novel 
that is actually “different.” 


The “little red school house” of a 
century ago was almost never red, 
according to Dr. Edgar B. Wesley. 
centennial historian for the National 
Education Association. It was usual- 
ly white or unpainted. 





N. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. At age 65 I will be entitled 
to $1,200. If I continue to age 70, 
what increase would I have? 

A. Add five years times 134%= 
834%, times your average salary for 
the five highest consecutive years. 
Also, add for a more favorable age 
factor, not only on the five years but 
also on the previous service. We es- 
timate the increase would be $494 on 
a salary of $3,600. 

2. Q. My doctor thinks I will be 
able to teach if I rest the remainder 
of the year. Should I retire for dis- 
ability ? 

A. No. Pay your retirement dues 
for the remainder of this year and 
await the outcome. If you feel like 
it, you may substitute a few days 
along. 

3. Q. My wife is a teacher four 
years younger than I. We each have 
over 35 years of service, and expect 
to retire at the same time. Should 
we take an option, and if so, which 
would you recommend? 

A. In a case of this kind, we 
would not recommend an option. 

4. Q. Our library is planning to 
have a shelf for retirement literature. 
Please send us current literature pub- 
lished or duplicated, and suggest 
other sources. 

A. Material will be sent. 

5. Q. I am a retired teacher. Can 
you help me with my income tax re- 
ports? 

A. There is no state (Kentucky) 
income tax on your retirement al- 
lowance, it being exempted by Ken- 
tucky Revised Statutes Section 161.- 
700. On your federal return, fill in 
Schedule K. The exemption or re- 
duction is under Section 37, Public 
Law 591, 83rd Congress. 

6. Q. (a) Please look at my rec- 
ord and estimate what I will get if 
I teach four years under the new 
amendment at a salary of $2,900. 
(b) What effect would the proposed 


legislation have for me? 
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A. (a) Estimate: 
30 yrs. P.S. X$ 600X 1%= $180.00 
14 yrs. SS. (1) X 2,200X144%= 462.00 
4 yrs. S.S. (2) X 2,900X1%%= 203.00 


At age 70 present Law $845.00 


(b) Estimate under proposed 
amendment if it becomes the Law: 

48 years times $25.00=$1,200 an- 
nuity. 

7. Q. We are organizing a private 
day school in our community. Par- 
ents will pay tuition. There will be 
three teachers. Two have retirement 
and one does not. What should we 
do about teachers’ retirement? 

A. Any teacher who has credit for 
30 years of Kentucky service and is 
under the age of 60 may go on “de- 
ferred” retirement and continue to 
pay until age 60, and receive credit 
as though teaching in a_ public 
school. 

Any teacher may be “absent” 
from paying dues for six (6) school 
years and then return to public 
school teaching. 

All three teachers may arrange 
with Social Security OASI to pay 
the tax as self-employed or as mem- 
bers of a non-profit organization and 
become eligible to receive Social 
Security benefits at retirement. There 
will be no conflict between Social 
Security and Teachers’ Retirement if 
circumstances permit retirement 
under both. 

8. Q. I withdrew my account two 
years ago, and I have no retirement 
number. How do I get one? 

A. File Form A-2 with your em- 
ployer. Return amount withdrawn 
and interest during the first semes- 
ter after your return to service. 

9. Q. I began teaching in 1914, 
and the school was five months long. 
Do I receive credit for a full year 
for that teaching? What is a year 
of teaching? What is a service 
credit year? 

A. You have received credit for 
a full year for each of the five- 
months years. A year of teaching 
consisting of a legal contract of em- 
ployment is a year of service credit. 

10. Q. I refused membership in 
1940, thinking I would not teach 
any more. I am now 40 years old. 
If I take retirement as a new mem- 
ber, when could I retire and what 
would I get? 

A. You would be first eligible at 
age 60, and your annuity would be 
26.22% of your average salary for 


your five highest consecutive year, 
of salary. Each year you teach 
after age 60 will increase your ap. 
nuity. By teaching to age 69 or 70, 
your annuity would be 50% of you 
average salary for the five highes 
consecutive years of salary. Do no 
delay coming into membership, 

11. Q. I do not teach in Kep. 
tucky. Some of our teachers wanted 
survivors’ benefits because brothers 
and sisters are not protected’. What 
can we do to correct this? 

A. Ask your Congressman to try 
to get the Social Security OASI Act 
of Congress amended to include de. 
pendent brothers and sisters. 

12. Q. I am an exchange teacher 
this year. How do I pay my retire. 
ment? 

A. Ask your former Kentucky su. 
perintendent the amount of your te. 
tirement dues and send check for 
that amount to the Teachers’ Retire. 
ment Office, State Office Building, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, before June 30, 
1957. 

13. Q. I have always paid on the 
maximum and I have 32 years of 
experience, present salary $4,800. | 
am 54 and I want to retire at age 
66, at which time my husband will 
retire. His salary is $800 larger 
than mine. How much _ voluntary 
contribution would we have to pay 
in order for our income to be $2,400 
per year. Will it be tax free? 

A. Estimate is made as follows: 
For wife: 

16 yrs. P.S. X 1% X $2,000=$ 320.00 
14 yrs. S.S. (1) X1%2% X 2,400= 504.00 
14 yrs. S.S. (2) X1%% X 4,800= 1176.00 
Total $2000.00 

Age factor at 66=.88268 X $2000= 
$1765.36, your annuil) 


Assuming your husband has two 
more years of service credit, he 
would be eligible to receive at 7. 
$2,660.84; total for both of you 
$4,426.20. No voluntary contribu: 
tions are necessary. 

Both annuities will be free of all 
state (Kentucky) taxes. There wil 
be a reduced Federal Income Tax 
under present Statutes. 


In its 100-year history, the Nation: 
al Education Association has held 
95 conventions and delegates heard @ 
total of 19,000 official speeches 
These speeches represent only thos 
which were printed or summarized in 
the recorded proceedings. 
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Kentucky AST Unit 


Hosts Conference 


Do not 
ship. The Kentucky unit is responsible 
in Ken. qf for the program of the Southeastern 
$ wanted Regional! Conference of the Associa- 


tion for Student Teaching which is 
meeting at the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, February 8-9. The 
theme of the conference is “Impress- 
ing Student Teaching through Im- 
proving the Supervising Teachers.” 

Chairmen of committees which 
have made preparations for the con- 
ference include Ramona Apker, Lo- 
cal Arrangements; Alma Carl, So- 
cial; Margaret Roser, Exhibits; Olive 
Barrett, Publicity; Dr. A? B. Craw- 
ford, Program, and D. C. Kemper, 
Registration. 

Nancy McClure is president of the 
Kentucky Unit and Dr. Helen M. 
Reed is president of the Southeastern 
Region. 
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1 on the 


years of M@ United for Fitness 


= 1 @ Theme Stressed 

> at age ‘ 

and wii @ AtKAHPER Meeting 

) larger At the annual fall conference of 


oluntary the Kentucky Association for Health, 
to pay Physical Education, and Recreation 
e $2.40) held at Mammoth Cave, October 5-7, 
-~ in which the theme of “United for 
Fitness” was stressed, Dr. Ross Mer- 
tick of Southern Illinois University 
gave a resume of the Fitness Confer- 
- 504,00 ence called by President Eisenhower 
- 1176.00 @ in June, 1956. Excerpts from his 
5200000 je Summary follow. 

a At this conference an attempt was 
r annuity 7 made by 150 leaders in the fields of 


follows: 


$ 320.00 


has two J sports, education, youth programs, 
adit, he recreation, health and related areas to 
> at 70. HF discover ways of improving the gen- 
of you #@ eral fitness of our youth. Some of 


ontribu J the factors indicating the need for 
more attention to a broad program 
e of all #% of fitness are: (1) Less than fifty 
ere will #@ percent of our boys and girls in high 
me Tax schools have physical education. (2) 
Ninety-one percent of our 150,000 
elementary schools have no gymnasi- 
um. (3) Less than ten percent of 


Nation: the nation’s 17,000 communities have 
as held J full-time recreational leadership. 

heard a Fitness is that state which charac- 
peeches. terizes the degree to which the indi- 
y thos HM vidual is able to function. It is a 
rized in personal matter implying the ability 


to live most effectively within the po- 
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tentialities of the individual. The 
ability to function depends upon the 
physical, mental, emotional, social 
and spiritual components of fitness, 
all of which are related to each other 
and are mutually interdependent. 


physical education including athletic 
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sports can be a positive influence 
upon the fitness of children, youth, 
and adults. One purpose of these 
programs is to help individuals to at- 
tain and maintain fitness. Participa- 
tion in these programs should bring 
about not only improved fitness, but 

Turn to Page 30 
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Map answers questions 
on Early Virginia 


Map by Mrs. Doris V. Davis 
and Mrs. Katherine P. Adams, 
above, Warwick, Va., teachers. 


Recently developed is 

this hand printed map of 
Early Virginia (1602-1622). 
Virginia Journal of Education 
reports it is based 

on exhaustive research 

and proving a good piece 

of teaching material. 


TO GET THIS MAP 
Size 25 x 19 inches 


Not only is this map a new teach- 
ing tool for students of Virginia 
history and geography — it’s also 
an artistic product suitable for 
decorative purposes. Now ready, 
just revised and newly processed. 


Just write Mrs, K. P. Adams, 
315 Palen Avenue, Warwick, 
Virginia, and send $1.50 postpaid. 


Healthful, restful, satasfying! 


The bright, refreshing flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
cooling to your mouth and throat, and 
the pleasant chewing helps ease tension. Try tonight. 
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CENTENNIAL CLUB 


In the following districts ALL of the teachers have enrolled in BOTH KEA 


and NEA for the 1956-57 year: 


County 


Anderson 
Ballard 
Barren 
Bourbon 
Boyle 
Bracken 
Breathitt 
Breckinridge 
Bullitt 
Caldwell 
Campbell 
Carlisle 
Carroll 
Carter 
Daviess 
Estill 
Fleming 
Franklin 
Grant 
Green 
Hardin 
Harlan 
Jessamine 


KE 


County 
Kenton 
Lee 
Lincoln 
Livingston 
Logan 
McCracken 
McCreary 
Madison 
Marshall 
Mason 
Montgomery 
Oldham 
Pike 
Pulaski 
Robertson 
Scott 
Simpson 
Spencer 
Taylor 
Todd 
Trigg 
Trimble 
Wayne 


Independent 
Bardstown 
Beechwood 
Bellevue 
Benton 

Berea 
Carrollton 
Central City 
Cloverport 
Cold Spring 
Corbin 
Dawson Springs 
Earlington 
Elizabethtown 
Falmouth 

Ft. Campbell 
Ft. Knox 

Ft. Thomas 
Frankfort 
Georgetown 
Glasgow 


One Hundred Per Cent 


in the One Hundredth Year 


Independent 
Greenup 
Hazard 
Jenkins 
London 
Maysville 
Middlesboro 
Monticello 
Owensboro 
Paducah 


Pembroke 
Richmond 
Russell 
Russellville 
Science Hill 
Shelbyville 
Somerset 
Springfield 
Stanford 
Stearns 
West Point 
Williamstown 


NEA 
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THE ROW-PETERSON 
ALGEBRA PROGRAM 


BOOK 1 and BOOK 2 


Provides a complete testing program. 


Offers a Teacher's Manual and Answer Key (for each book), containing 
alternate chapter tests. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Uses the language of the student in teaching the language of algebra. 


Capitalizes on familiar experiences, situations, and activities in developing 
understanding and appreciation of algebraic processes. 


Offers careful preliminary training in translating verbal problems in algebraic 
expressions. 


Contains simple, easy-to-follow directions and numerous examples of the 
methods used. 


Relates problem materials directly to the student’s own activities and possible 
future vocational interests. 


Provides special cartoons, diagrams, and other graphic devices to help the 
student visualize principles and processes and the relationships involved. 


Offers comprehensive review, maintenance, and testing activities. 


Contains generous and comprehensive problem material of all types. 


Row, Peterson and Company 














NEW NEA 
LIFE MEMBERS 


During Period from 
Nov. 16 to Dec. 15, By Districts 


FIRST DISTRICT 
22—total last report 
0—members added 
22—total to date 
SECOND DISTRICT 
Mrs. Frances Brown, Owensboro 
Joe O. Brown, Owensboro 
Mrs. Charlotte Ehresman. 
Owensboro 
Hettie K. Emberton, Owensboro 
Eleanor Glenn, Owensboro 
Mrs. Helen Hines, Owensboro 
Gladstone Koffman, Hopkinsville 
Frances A. Lashbrook, Owensboro 
Vista Morris, Owensboro 
Aileen Nichols, Owensboro 
Bethel Oakley, Owensboro 
Julia Overton, Owensboro 
Wm. G. Paschal, Owensboro 
Mrs. Ann Perguson, Owensboro 
Wm. H. Robinson, Owensboro 
Mrs. Jane M. Singleton, 
Owensboro 
Margaret Sutton, Owensboro 
Mrs. Ruth Ward, Owensboro 
Mrs. Jane Watson. Owenshoro 
43—total last report 
19—members added 
62—total to date 
THIRD DISTRICT 
Mrs. Athlene Cecil, Jr., Glasgow 
Mrs. Alma Crenshaw, Park City 
Earl D. Hunter, Bowling Green 
Douglas Waldrop, Park City 
30—total last report 
4—members added 
34— total to date 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
Elsie Edith Newman, Boston 
Charles E. Smith, Jr., Bardstown 


11— total last report 
2—members added 
13—total to date 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
Mrs. Viola K. Adams, LaGrange 
Mrs. Marian W. Boyd, Shelbyville 
Marion I. Brooks, Louisville 
G. Ann Carpenter, Shelbyville 
Mrs. Gladys Corley, Louisville 
Mrs. Idamae Ditto, Pleasureville 
Mrs. Mary C. Goodwin, Louisville 
Catherine L. Hancock, Louisville 
Mrs. Ruth K. Hill, Louisville 
Florence D. Jesse, Shelbyville 
Mrs. Doris H. Stout, Shelbyville 
Mrs. Ethel K. Threlkeld, Louisville 
Mrs. Ruth E. Watkins, Louisville 
Mrs. C. A. Wilson, Jr., Louisville 


105—total last report 
14—members added 
119—total to date 
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CENTRAL 
Paul Kk. McNeely, Wilmore 
9]—total last report 
1—-member added 
92—total to date 
EASTERN 
Mary !"llen Henson, Olive Hill 
13--total last report 
1--member added 
14—total to date 
\"IDDLE: CUMBERLAND 
g—otal last report 
(—members added 
9—iotal to date 
NORTHERN 
Ben V. Flora, Bellevue 
Royal A. Hall, Jr., Covington 
Harry T. Mitchell, Covington 
15-—total last report 
3—members added 
18-——total to date 
UPPER CUMBERLAND 
12—-total last report 
(0—-members added 
12—-total to date wf 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 
16—total last report 


0—members added 
16—total to date 











Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 
School Psychologist 
Identification Cards 


Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 
ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 


Gust published! 


First Year Algebra 
Second Year Algebra 


W. W. HART, SCHULT, AND SWAIN 


These new algebras combine a modern point of view 
with the strong, time-tested features of the earlier Hart 
books. You will like the sensible approach and ef- 
fective organization of material, the sound instruction- 
al methods, and the definite procedures based on 
broad experience. Answers, Teacher’s Manual, and 
Keys 


OD. C Keath aud Company 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Representative: J. Edgar Pride 

















SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
FOR TEACHERS 


Over 700 employers, listing thousands of 
summer jobs, invite teachers to 
apply for summer work 


JOBS AVAILABLE FROM COAST 
TO COAST 
in 
Resort Hotels — Ranches — Summer 
Camps — Businesses — Industries 
Transportation Companies — Restau- 
rants — Summer Resorts — National 
Parks and many others 
Listed in the all new 1957 (sixth) 
edition of the 
Summer Employment Directory 


New with the 1957 edition: Employers 
list specific jobs to be filled 


MAKE YOUR VACATION 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


Send $2.00 for the all new 1957 Summer 
Employment Directory No. 15 to: 


NATIONAL 
DIRECTORY SERVICE 
Box 65 — Winton Place Station 

CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 





ee 


Now Adopted in Kentucky... ippincott 


textbooks 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING (7-8) 


by Smith and Jones 


GENERAL SCIENCE (9) 


by Smith and Jones 


BIOLOGY FOR YOU - Third Edition 


by Vance and Miller 


CHEMISTRY FOR THE NEW AGE-Revised 


by Carleton-Carpenter-Woline 


PHYSICS FOR THE NEW AGE - Revised 


by Carleton-Williams-Buell 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by J. Minor Stuart 
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Pacific Coast 
Teachers Agency 


La Arcada Bldg. 1114 State Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


GOOD TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


High Salaries 


Excellent Retirement 
We Can Help You 


Write or fill in coupon at once 


Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 
1114 State St. Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please send me information regard- 
ing your agency. 


Name. 





Address. 








GEORGIA DAVIS, Mgr. 
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also an understanding and apprecia- 

tion of its values in living. 

Some aspects of health education, 
physical education, and recreation 
which contribute to fitness are: 

1. Physical activities which help to develop 
individual fitness. 

2. Experiences which lead to appreciation 
and skill in movement. 

3. Skills in recreation which are satisfy- 
ing to the individual. 

4. Health knowledge, attitudes and prac- 
tices which are applied in daily living. 

5. Protective services which promote the 
maintenance of individual health. 

6. Experiences which produce desirable 
social and ethical behavior. 

7. An environment which is conducive to 
safety and optimum growth and devel- 
opment. 

8. Leadership which is capable of imple- 
menting and evaluating all aspects of 
this program. 

Many agencies — official, volun- 
tary and professional — have a con- 
tribution to make to these programs. 
Today’s challenge to the Associations 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is to develop their own 
programs so as to exert maximum 
influence for fitness in harmonious 
relationship with other groups in- 


volved. 











State-Adopted in Kentucky 


Row-Peterson Arithmetic Program 
For Grades 3 through 8 


e Lessons that develop and clarify number concepts. 


e Problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- 


day situations. 


e Number stories and illustrations that give meaning to arithmetic. 
e Abundant drill and practice activities. 


e Maintenance activities that integrate with each new process the 


pupil learns. 


e A planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress. 


e Comprehensive Workbooks (available with Teachers’ Editions) 
requiring only minimum teacher supervision. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 











Outstanding Conference 
Held By Supervisors 
At Cumberland Falls 


The Kentucky Association of Edy. 
cational Supervisors held a state. 
wide conference at Cumberland Falls, 
November 15-17, 1956. The con. 
ference was attended by approxi. 
mately 150 people including general 
and special supervisors, State Depart 
ment of Education personnel, KEA 
staff members, and _ representatives 
of the state institutions of higher 
learning which offer preparation pro. 
grams for supervisors. 

Special consultants to the confer. 
ence were Dr. Jane Franscth, Spe. 
cialist in Rural Education. U. §, 
Office of Education; 
Van Til, Professor of Education, 
Peabody College; Dr. A. D. Al 
bright, Director, Bureau of School 
Services, University of Kentucky; 
Marvin Dodson, Executive Secretary 
of the Kentucky Education Associa. 
tion, and Dr. Joe Wilkes of the Uni. 
versity of Louisville. 

The conference was planned as a 
direct result of a need expressed by 
supervisors who participated in the 
state workshop for supervisors co- 
sponsored by the University of 
Kentucky, the State Department of 
Education and the supervisors organi- 
zation, during the summer of 1956. 
The workshop was directed by Dr. 
Albright. The supervisors felt a 
particular need for a conference of 
this type since, under the Minimum 
Foundation Program, a large nun. 
ber of new supervisors have been 
added this year. 

The general structure of the con- 
ference provided for interests ex- 
pressed prior to the conference a 
well as those that developed during 
the conference. Program plans for 
the conference, which were developed 
by a committee headed by Margaret 
Clayton, Jefferson County, included 
general sessions, group discussions. 
socio-dramas, a panel discussion, tt 
gional meetings, informal confer 
ences, an exhibit of materials of in- 


terest to supervisors, music and 
recreation, and a conference sum: 
mary. 


Prior to the first general session. 
Marvin Dodson, KEA, met with the 
leaders and recorders of the eleven 
discussion groups which were set Up 
with a leader, a recorder. and two 
or three resource people for 
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orientation meeting. Topics for dis- 
qussion in these groups grew out of 
the needs and interests of the group 
members. During small buzz ses- 
sons, the topics of interest were 
identified. These were then sum- 
marized and the total group made 
suggestions on each topic. 

Conference Materials—The con- 
ference materials committee with 
Dorothy Dreisbach, Louisville, as 
chairman. did an excellent job of 
collecting and displaying curriculum 
materials. This exhibit contained 
bulletins, pictures, books, and teach- 
ing aids of interest to all. 

Keynote Address—The keynote 
address was given by Dr. Jane Fran- 
sth, U. S. Office of Education. She 
emphasized the fact that good su- 
pervision is a resource, consultant, 
and leadership service which helps 
shools do their work better. The 
specific ways in which this service is 
provided vary widely, depending on 
the particular skills and competen- 
cies of the supervisors, the needs of 
the situation, and the individual dif- 
ferences of the people with whom the 
supervisors work. She stated, how- 
ever, that there is considerable agree- 
ment among educators who partici- 
pated in an extensive study as to 


the guiding principles of supervision, 
that supervision is most effective in 
helping to provide better learning 
situations for pupils (1) when it con- 
tributes significantly to the solution 
of problems considered important 
by teachers as well as supervisors, 
(2) when teachers help decide what 
the supervisory service should be, 
(3) when supervision is successful 
in providing an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance, support and understanding 
and, (4) when supervision fosters a 
scientific approach to a study of 
problems. 

Socio-Dramas—Two clever socio- 
dramas were planned and presented 
by Frances Lashbrook (Owensboro) 
and Hester Johnson (Wickliffe), and 
their committees. They were planned 
around the theme: “What Worries 
the New Supervisor?” Miss John- 
son and her group, which represent- 
ed the different people with whom a 
supervisor works, showed what hap- 
pens when a supervisor gets off on 
the wrong foot and the people with 
whom she works do not understand 
how to work effectively with a su- 
pervisor in identifying and working 
cooperatively and democratically on 
problems. 

Miss Lashbrook and her team 








Packet of 


FREE inne Sed 


sent to you _— arias ce de- 
tails of our No-Risk “ae 
RAISING PLAN for your rer een 

or classroom. = 
Earn $30 to $300 for your 4 [= f) 
group quickly.easily, | = ee 
selling American & = 
Vegetable and Flow- 

er seeds to family, 

friends and neigh- 

bors. You can keep 

50% of all money 

collected. Send for 

your free packet and 

complete details to- 

day. Our 39th year. 


American Seed Co.,Inc. ONE HALF is Yours 
Dept. 609, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE WOODLAND FROLICS 


by Adda Mai Sharp and:Epsie Young 
illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 

America’s most popular 
supplementary readers 


Write for free information 
about The Woodland Frolics and 
the new, colorful 

supplementary 

readers 


Wonder 
Series 


THE STECK COMPANY 


' Publishers 
Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 





Health 





Grades 1-8 


The ROAD TO HEALTH 


Jones-Morgan-Maloney-Landis-Shaw 


Outstanding Features: 


* A total health program — physical, 
mental, emotional, and social health 


Easy to read and understand 
Built-in handbook for each grade 


Program of games and stunts 


Be sure to examine The ROAD TO HEALTH 
and YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


Kentucky Representatives — Hugh Eblen-George Dixon 


LAI D LAW & ROTH ERS Thatcher and Madison, River Forest, Illinois 


LISTED FOR USE IN KENTUCKY 


High School Health 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


Nicoll-Foster-Bolton 


Outstanding Features: 

* Balanced program of physical, mental, 
emotional, and social health 
Relates health and everyday living 
Beautifully illustrated 
Abundant pupil-teacher helps 
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Wish Carh Profits .... 


«+e. for Your School or Group? 


Your Students or members can easily sell 
Evans Famous Peanut Butter Candy Delights 


Proven successful by hundreds of schools and groups 
who have sold over 200,000 boxes of this wonderful 


candy- 
White Jor free samples and price list. 
Evans Candy Cs. 


126 10th St., N. E. « Atlanta, Ga. 




















On the state adopted list for 1957-1961 


—winning many new friends in Kentucky. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC: Revised Edition 
by Clark * Junge * Moser * Smith 


This uniquely successful series offers skillful “common-sense” procedures, 
beautiful, expanded format, superior amount of problems and practice, time- 
saving tests, and helpful Teacher’s Edition. Ideal primary program is avail- 
able. Grades 7 and 8 adopted for junior high schools. 


PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRIES 
by Smith and Ulrich 


ALGEBRAS ONE and TWO 
by Smith and Lankford 


Attractive books, modern in design and approach, that provide for the wide 
range of ability in every class, yet offer a strong course that will please the 


most traditional teacher. Excellent Teacher’s Manuals and Unit Tests available. 


BASIC IDEAS IN MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER: Revised 
by Lankford, Clark, and Schorling 


Practical general mathematics books adopted respectively for 9th and 12th 
grades. 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


Dave Borland 
Kentucky Representative 
259 Glendale Ave., Lexington 











cleverly presented “Supervision with 
the New Look” in four scenes: The 
Team Approach to Planning an Jp. 
Service Program; The Supervisor 
Assists a Principal and a Teacher: 
The Supervisor as a Resource Per. 
son in the Selection, Developmen 
and Use of Materials; Evaluation of 


the Year’s Supervisory Program, 
The cast of characters was appro. 
priately named: Superintendent, 


Mr. N. R. Jetic; Principal. Mr. N, 
T. Grator; Supervisor, Miss Vera 
Cape Able; and Teachers, \iiss Ima 
Little Doubtful, Miss Iva Real Tal. 
ent, and Mr. Earnest F. Fori. 

Recreation—The recreation pro- 
gram for Thursday evening was di- 
rected by Jack Todd who led the 
group in folk games. 

Discussion Groups—The eleven 
discussion groups spent most of the 
day Friday discussing their self. 
identified problems. The discussions 
seemed to center around relation. 
ships of supervisors to others; ma- 
terials—obtaining, distributing, and 
getting into use; the six-hour day: 
preparation of teachers; and super. 
vision—a helping service to teachers 
and community. 


State Department Panel—Don 
Bale, Head of the Bureau of In. 
struction of the State Department o/ 
Education, served as chairman of a 
panel composed of Louise Combs. 
Director of Teacher Education and 
Certification; Mary Marshall, Con- 
sultant, In-Service Education: Stella 
Edwards, Director, Division for Ex. 
ceptional Children; Don Elswick. Di- 
rector, Division of Instructional 
Services; and Dr. Curtis Phipps, Di- 
rector Division of Guidance. The 
panel discussed “The Supervisor and 
the Services of the State Department 
of Education.” The panel was fol 
lowed by a question period and in 
dividual conferences. 

Changing The Curriculum—. 
William Van Til, Professor of Edu 
cation at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, brought an inspiration 
al and instructive message to the 
group at the Friday evening dinne! 
meeting. He stated that changing 
curriculum means changing people 
and that all must get into the act i 
it is to be effective. He illustrated 
what curriculum isn’t by developint 
the point that it is not somethin 
written on paper, stapled together, # 
a course of study, or carried in? 
Turn to Page # 
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“= Ts <3 ANY AMOUNT-$100 TO $600 


Pervisor 
s appro- 


eacher: 
endent = IMPORTANT FEATURES OF OUR BORROW-BY-MAIL LOAN SERVICE 


on wit SS If You Need a Loan—lIt is Our Pleasure to Serve You 
ree Per. Ol OM W QU, 

‘lopment 

te 3 esa erste pte 2G 


1, SIGNATURE ONLY—Teacher loans are made 
on your signature only—no co-signers, no en- 


lis ; i our salary stops during the summer vacation, 
| ' _ dorsers. No mortgages on car or furniture or omen on principal stop also. An extra 
eal Tal. other property. . service of special value to teachers. 


: f future ; 
2. CONVENIENT TERMS—Pay loan out o VACY QUARANTEED—The loan is made by 
prast SERVICE! earnings in convenient monthly installments. - a from the privacy of your own home. You 


Nn pro- d payments. Loan a 

See chart for amounts and pay ents or credit managers—only you 
was di. can be repaid at any time and you pay only see no ag con 
et ah, Mf COMPLETELY. PRIVATE! con be repaint the money—no longer! and we know about i 





j/NO CO-SIGNERS 
NEEDED! ~- A STATE FINANCE “TEACHER LOAN” CAN BE THE ANSWER TO YOUR MONEY PROBLEMS 
t of the Applications for loans from teachers always short loan Application and Note below. 
ir self. receive the “green light” . . . immediate That’s all you have to do. We’ll speed the 
cussions MONTHLY PAYMENTS service is almost always assured. If you need cash on its way to you as soon as approved. 
BELOW INCLUDE BOTH any amount from $100 to $600, the cash We guarantee satisfaction. Our sixty year 


eleven 

















relation INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL : is here waiting for you. You may want cash old organization is licensed and supervised 
Ts; me 20 to further your education or to consolidate by the Nebraska Banking Department. 
ng, and MONTHS old bills and protect your credit standing. You can deal with us in complete 
ur day: $ 6.75 Remember, State Finance loans you money confidence. Rush application to us. 
1 super: 5 BY MAIL from the privacy of your own 

ae 13.43 home and without anyone in the community Old Reliable Company * Over 60 Years of Service 





19.95 or school knowing anything about the trans- 
2 action. All mail is sent to you in plain, sealed 


el—Don 31.83 envelopes. 
dh Ta NO WAITING—MAIL APPLICATION NOW 


ment of Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 


Con FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -- 


To State Finance Company, Dept. J-1363 The following are all the debts that I have: 





STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. J-1363 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





























ion and . . Full Amount Paying 
1 C 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Der Mo. To Whom Owing 
, UOn- Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s 
4 S ll ! can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost | 
: Stella whatsoever. | | 








. ““FILE INFORMATION ONLY-—Piease list below relative information 
for “ Amount you want to borrow $____... = pe denne by I yer] bin Ba a for our confidential files 
ick, Di- Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative (Relationship)........._____ 





\eaeee per month §........_.......... you reesive salary..._____.___..... 































































































uctional ee Street Statests 2 Oerdpas ue 
pps Di- of school you teach 
Th How long with Previous Wane of Relntive.... ee. 
> e present employer..........-..--....------------- employment.. oS aa SE» |, ee SCO Ae eae ee 
nd Husband or wife's Salary 
sor a employment per month $ Name of Relative...... (Relationship)........._.___ 
To whom are payments on 
artment auto made? (Nae) Towa Stregt............. i - 
vas fol- Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative...... (Relationship)... — 
and in- Amount you owe bank? $.........---.sc--ce--s0--s0---0--- Monthly payments? $........-.0------ on 
What security on bank loan?.... Street Town State.........-... Occup... ex 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
:.. ‘tees (Add.) any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
SOROS < ‘ Sign Full Street 
m—l)r. Pay rent or real estate : 
f Ed payment to? (Name) Town Name Here Address 
0 u Purpose of loan Town County sci cioeslienicinnnncincentes 
College — 
iration- NOTE Arent Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
t the TORN 6a sess | PApment S Due Date. Due Date Date 
0 | 
dinner migmnsideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
. storms the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 
hanging with interest as stated herein. 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
people 4, Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $1 50 and 214 &, per month on that part over $150 
i Due Dave First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
> act if bal , except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
¢ lance and interest. consecutive days. 
istrated Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
* nder the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
eloping =» agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
nethine er and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
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Continued from Page 32 
brief case. The only way to change 
curriculum, he said, is to change 
what the teacher does, and this is 
done most effectively when every- 
body gets into the act as a member 
of the team. 

Regional Meetings—Following a 
progress report by Curt Mathis, the 
chairman of the committee which 
planned for the regional supervisors 
meetings the previous year, the su- 
pervisors met by KEA districts for a 
brief planning period. In some cases, 
a chairman and secretary were elect- 
ed, dates and places for meetings 
determined, and topics or problems 
for study set up. In regions where 








| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guorantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 














the groups were already organized, 
the meeting time was used to dis- 
cuss topics of interest to the group. 


Conference Evaluation—Dr. A. D. 
Albright and Dr. Jane Franseth so- 
licited the help of five roving re- 
porters to help evaluate and sum- 
marize the conference at the final 
session on Saturday morning. In ad- 
dition to the reports of these five re- 
porters, Dr. Albright gave a brief 
summary of the meeting with the 
leaders and recorders at which time 
they summarized the high points of 
their meetings. 

Dr. Albright called on Dr. Fran- 
seth to: (1) Give her impressions 
of the conference, (2) Discuss how a 
supervisor can be of the most help 
in a school program, and (3) Give 
the cautions we should look for as 
we move ahead. 


Impressions—The things which 
Dr. Franseth referred to that im- 
pressed her were: Everyone had a 
meaningful part in helping the con- 
ference to succeed. There was wide 
participation in the discussion 
groups. Many groups were included 
in the conference—supervisors, state 
departments, colleges, universities 


and KEA staff. The leaders, te. 
corders, and committees did an ey. 
cellent job. 

How Can A Supervisor Be Of The 
Most Help—(1) See that everyone 
has an opportunity to participate; 
(2) Remember that supervision is 
service to people with problems, jp. 
terests, concerns, etc. ; that supervision 
is a way of contributing toward 
the solution of goals, problems, 
etc.; (3) Insure flexibility in gy. 
pervision — look at all of the facts 
in a situation and let all involved 
decide. (4) Stop using the word 
problem when we mean a next step 
to take; (5) Start using goals more. 


Cautions include: (1) look at. 
and help others to look at. evidence 
in the case. (2) Learn beiter ways 
of doing things. (3) Consier more 
and more the things we hear parents 
say. It is not just a matter of sell- 
ing the program to the parents, but 
one of listening to their contribu- 
tions also. (4) Supervisors need to 
study available research and do 
some on their own. 

Roving Reporters’ Reports—These 
reports indicated that just about 

Turn to Page 36 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS OF KENTUCKY 


t , Arithmetic — 1-8 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


McSwain—Ulrich—Cooke 1956 Copyright 





Health — 1-8 
The ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Jones—Morgan—Maloney—Landis—Shaw 1957 Copyright 


High School Health 
YOUR HEALTH — Today iil Tomorrow 


Bolton—F oster—Nicoll 1957 Copyright 


Kentucky Representatives—Hugh Eblen, George Dixon 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Thatcher & Madison 
River Forest, Illinois 
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EARN AT LEAST $1.44 PER DOZEN ON 29c LIQUID LEAD PENCILS 
Your cost — $2.00 doz. 


WRITES SMOOTH — SELLS FAST AT 29c EACH — NEVER NEEDS 
SHARPENING — ERASES CLEAN! Gold and White only. School name im- 


printed FREE on orders of five or more dozen. 











THE MORE YOU SELL— THE MORE YOU EARN! 


ORDER TODAY IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
MIDWEST SPECIALTY COMPANY, SHEPHERDSVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Please send us. gross of top grade lead pencils imprinted with our school name in our 





school colors. Our school colors are and 








Imprint our school name or nickname exactly as follows: 





Also send us dozen liquid lead pencils in attractive boxes of one dozen 


Our school name is 





Our school address is 





My name is Title 








We pay postage on orders totaling $20.00 or more. TERMS: 2% 10 days—Net 30 days 
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The Journal’s advertisers offer 
very down-to-earth ideas for the 
teacher who looks for them. Some 
of the advertisers offer material for 
which you must write. If you are 
in a hurry, write directly to the ad- 
vertiser. If you use the convenient 
coupon for ordering several items, 
your name will be passed on to the 
advertisers, who will send you the 
material. 

82. Military Guidance in Second- 
ary Schools—a booklet containing 
information for school counselors 
and secondary school teachers. (U.S. 
Army) 

83. This . . . Is How It Is—a 
booklet presenting information and 
facts on what the Army will be like 
to a high school graduate upon en- 
tering. (U. S. Army) 

84. On the Track of Some Good 
Teaching Aids? An illustrated cata- 
log of educational materials on rail- 
road transportation, with convenient 
order form. One free copy per 
teacher. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

85. Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantities of book- 
lets desired for each age level. 

85a. “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered,” is an illustrated booklet 
for girls 9 to 12. 

85b. “Growing Up and Liking It” 
is an illustrated booklet for girls 12 
and older. See ad in this issue for 
ordering free color filmstrip and 
movie on free loan and other teach- 
ing aids. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 


86. Helpful Materials for Menstru- 
al Education. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level. 

86a. “You’re a Young Lady Now” 
is an illustrated booklet for girls 9 
to 12. 

86b. “Very Personally Yours” is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 12 
and older. See in this issue for or- 
dering free movie by Walt Disney 
Productions and other teaching aids. 
(Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Edu- 
cational Department) 

89. Diagnostic Spelling Test. A pro- 
gram gauge (that can also be used 
as a diagnostic aid) to help you 
check your youngsters’ basic pho- 
netic and word-structure skills. Two 
tests are included, one for grades 3 
and 4, and the other for grade 4 
and up. The tests also contain a 
guide to help you compare your 
youngsters’ test results with a test- 
group of 20,000 pupils already given 
these tests. (Webster Publishing 
Company) 

1. Posture Posters. Set of 7— 
designed for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the principles of healthful 
posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany) 

3. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan 
which school clubs have used for 
many years. (Vine Associates) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book. 
A 32-page illustrated brochure which 
contains information about publish- 
ing, publicity, sales for every writer. 
(Exposition Press) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


where more than one copy is available. 


Name 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


82. 83. 84. 85. 85a. 85b. 86. 86a. 86b. 89. 1. 


Available in School Year of 1956-1957 Only 


I indicate quantity desired 
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Enrollment: Boys Girls 





Conference Held 
At Cumberland Falls 


Continued from Page 34 





every conference participant had 
been contacted by one or the other 
of the roving reporters. The reports 
seemed to reflect the general feeling 
that this conference was one of the 
most wonderful, exciting and stim- 
ulating ones that the participants 
had attended.—Elsie Hayes 


The Elementary Principal 





Continued from Paze 16 


can be served at lower cost. In five 
minutes you can drive from this 
school to the Fairgrounds where the 
general meetings will be held. Watch 
the March issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal for full particulars. 


We Went To Indianapolis 

Approximately twenty-five eleiien- 
tary principals from Kentucky at- 
tended the Regional Conference in 
Indianapolis. This conference was 
made up of delegates from Missouri, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “Preparation for Principal- 
ship.” This was an interesting con- 
ference and we felt we profited by 
having attended it. Let’s not forget 
the National Conference of Elemen- 
tary School Principals in Cincin- 
nati, March 24-27, 1957. Let’s all 


meet in Cincinnati! 


Principals of Kentucky... 

Please check recent isues of the 
Journal, especially September, and 
note the number of principals who 
have life memberships in the National 
Education Association as compared 
to classroom teachers and_ others. 
Don’t you think our number is rather 
low? Why not write to either Mrs. 
Willie C. Ray, Shelbyville, or O. F. 
Brown, 231 W. Broadway, Louisville 
2, to get a membership blank and 
mail your membership today. 

Kentucky has a candidate for the 
presidency of the National Education 
Association at the 1957 Convention 
in Philadelphia. This candidate is 
our friend, Dr. Lyman V. Ginger. 
We feel that, as a NEA member, you 
will enjoy having the services of our 
Dr. Ginger. Let’s give him our sup- 
port and help to elect him. 

Congratulations — to Metcalfe 
County for being the first to have 
100% in membership. In the news- 


letter you will note the membership 
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 bberchips — Our goal is 500 

We are not 

Why not 

nail your dues to Josephine McKee, 

1522 Edgewood Place, Louisville 5. 

Qur dues are $2.00 per year. Mail 

yours now and help us reach that 
500 goal. 

Newsletter — We hope by the time 
you have read this you have received 
the first issue of our new newsletter, 
vhich has been mailed to all members 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 

Over the Top — Central Kentucky 
Education Association goes over the 
op in memberships in the State De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
pals. We are really proud of 
(KEA’s 62 members this year. 


Planning Commencements 





Continued from Page 11 
announcements, a multiplicity of mu- 
sical numbers, and a complete list of 
school honors and individual accom- 
plishments. This can better be done 
at a day-time honors day program. 

6. Allow all graduates to move quick- 
ly to or across the stage to receive 
their diplomas. 


Don’t use valuable time with a 
slow and cumbersome method of pass- 
ing out diplomas, especially if the 
class is large, but don’t neglect the 
opportunity to show off each indi- 
vidual graduate on the stage or in 
full view of the audience, and don’t 
neglect to provide an easy means for 
parents and friends to take pictures 
during the time. 


7. Allow graduates some choice in the 
method of closing the commencement 
exercises. Consider the elimination 
of the “Bataan March” to see how the 
graduates, parents, and patrons react. 

To many the above suggestions, 
practices, and trends may seem com- 
pletely revolutionary. To others they 
may be commonplace because they 
have been tried and found complete- 
ly acceptable. They are given only 
as a matter of service and would not 
have been mentioned had they not 
been already proved by someone. If 
the commencement is at all worthy 
to be had, it is worthy of the most 
careful thinking and planning pos- 
sible. It is beyond a doubt the great- 
est show of the year. 


Harlan County Looks At Itself 


Continued from Page 13 
of wonder . the receiving of 
something straight from the heart of 





those whose purpose is to share. . . 
Education is discovering the yearn- 
ings and developing them. . . In 
making school attendance compul- 
sory, the law forces you to do that 
which will help you to be what you 
really want to be.” 

As this goes to press, Harlan 
County is already in the process of 
organizing for next year’s Institute. 
The direction it will take is not yet 
known, for that is determined by the 
people who are elected to its Steer- 
ing Committee. But whatever course 
it may take, it is a fairly safe pre- 
diction that it will deal with school 
issues at the grass roots level; and 
that it will lift the thinking and en- 
rich the experience of all participants. 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT 
Dept. 160-B, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 








NEW —and Exceptionally Teachable 
ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


Buswell 
Brownell 


Sauble 


pages tell the main purpose of each lesson; oral and written materials are carefully 


distinguished; and the oral matter guides you in conducting class discussions. 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED is notable, too, for strong emphasis on pupil-understanding — 
for its constant effort to lead pupils to see both the sense and usefulness of arithmetic. 


199 East 

Gay Street 
Columbus 16 
Ohio 


effectively. 


Represented by 
Judson S. Harmon, 
Whitley City, Ky. 
E. Glenn Pace, 
P. 0. Box 404, Murray, Ky. 


Louise W. Worthington, 
214 Floral Pk., Lexington, Ky. 


ITH this new series for Grades 3-8 you can teach directly from the teachers’ manuals 
if you wish — for these include reproductions of all textbook pages, with answers to 


problems, and offer practical suggestions for teaching every lesson. Clue-captions on textbook 


There is a complete program for caring for pupils’ differences in ability. 


teaching pace enables pupils to assimilate what they are being taught. 


Textbooks, manuals and workbooks give maximum help in presenting arithmetic most 


Handsomely illustrated. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Booklet 311 


GINN AND COMPANY 


The unhurried 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 

Parklawn, Danville. 
Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—George O. Sweet- 
man, 1824 Collingswood Rd., Columbus 21, 
Ohio. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
ence. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—Francis Taylor, P.O. Box 164, 
Frankfort. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First St., Louisville. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 

Ginn_ & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 


i 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
307 S. 15th St., Murray. 


Harcourt Brace and Company—Wm. M. Currie, 
366 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyville. 

Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
815 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
130 Ransom Ave., Lexington. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour 
Drive, Lexington. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 

inchester. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.—W. J. Hauser, 610 S. Har- 
rison, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 
Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista 

Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 


Scott, Foresman and Company — J. Ray Bin 
ord, Versailles. 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 234 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 


E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchel 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 


Silver Burdette Company—Austin S. Durham 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 
> a ¥ ~~ Congas. Inc.— 
obby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexj 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. ee 


South-Western Publishing Company — Walte 
H. Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville 
Tennessee. 


Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 339 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. ‘ 


Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. ‘ 
Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea, 
The John C. Winston Company—G. |, 
Clain, Bardstown. aes 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2226 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5. 
World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. (. Callison 

211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 7 

Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabeth. 
town. 

Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville, 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covington. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 

M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor Dr., Lexington. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 
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Seeking a Position? 


Nation-wide school and college vacan- 
cies listed. $3,800 to $9,000 or more. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mer. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Est. 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 





Norvin GREEN 


Paut NorTKER 


615 South First Street 





Boyce McELya 


Genuine Cngraved 


COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS AND INVITATIONS 
PERSONAL CARDS — DIPLOMAS — CERTIFICATES 
TREASURED CLASS RINGS 


Personal Service Through the Years By 


Russet Rrvarp 


WALTER C. JETTON, Director of Public Relations 


KENTUCKY BALFOUR COMPANY 


ALL PAPER PRODUCTS PRODUCED IN OUR LOUISVILLE PLANT 


Murr Taylor 


Rosert MULLINS 


GERALD GRENOUGH 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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frROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


AMERICAN 
= =o De 


Exclusive Distributor 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
315-17 West Main St., Louisville 3, Ky. 


Records tell us that students spend over 12,000 hours 
in school, from kindergarten through high school. 
Teachers, as a rule, spend double this amount of time, 
or more, before retirement. During most of this time, 
students ,are sitting down. Doesn’t this make school 
furniture One of the most important items in education? 

We believe it logically follows that the best designed, 
highest quality furniture is the only kind a school can 
afford to buy. Two good selections that meet these 
requirements are our CLASSMATE® Unit Table No. 549 
and CxiassMATE Chair No. 540. This combination 
excels for classroom use. It won’t solve the teacher 
shortage, but it will help lighten the burdens of our 
overworked teaching staff. 
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School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
s E N D F Oo R .e] U R School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 


Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLETE CATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades 


Pastes and Inks 


Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 


complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church 


Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 


delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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RE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls 
is a delicate matter. And now more than 
ever, the responsibility is shared by 
teachers as well as parents. 


To help you cover this subject simply 
and clearly, Modess offers a complete program of out- 
standing educational material for use with mothers of 
the girls and with the girls themselves. 








Order as many copies as you wish . . . free from the 
makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 


* Etta Hime 
1. “SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED"—a charming books . Seipebo 
"let for girls 9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstrua: 


tion in simple, clear terms. Be : : Menstrual Hygiene 


2 “GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’—booklet for girls 12 and 
* older. Illustrated, explains menstruation in a teen-ager’s 
language. Includes tips on health, beauty and poise. 


3 “HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?”’—beautiful booklet for 
* mothers. Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


4 “EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE”’—coms 
* plete teaching portfolio. Includes a teaching guide, large 
anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 


5 “MOLLY GROWS UP’’— award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
° 14... also excellent for showing to mothers. First movie 
on menstruation done with live actors. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound—running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


6 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE... YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
* ATION’’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—the 
first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid . . 3 
may be stopped at any time for discussion. 35 mm., with caer. 
or without 15-minute sound record. Yours to keep. FILM—“MOLLY GROWS UP” 6 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...” 

















Director of Education, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J., Box 5766-2 


Please send me free: 
Complete Copies of “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered’’____Copies of “‘Growing Up 


menstrual education and Liking It’’ Copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” One “‘Edu- 
cational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 


program FREE! —___16 mm. movie, ‘Molly Grows Up”’ (on free loan) 


Date wanted_____————SSC Alternate date 


Gr ____35 mm. filmstrip, “‘Confidence Because . . . You Understand Menstruation” 
aded, oy to use with sound. without sound Record: 16”, a2", Univ. 12” 


in class Record speed desired: Date wanted, 
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Are you preparing your students 
for military service? 


Let the Army help you 
with your 
Military Guidance Program 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military guidance program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 








The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 

added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 

you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military guidance program, 

the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 


programs operate in other high schools. If you are Film for showing to Students 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes or School Community Groups 
you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- als 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from Prep are Through aanan (Sane _ 
y ging which portrays problems of high school youths 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, about to enter service and advice given them 
this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
military counseling. charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station or by writing to: 





To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone 

your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and 

mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- pace rican ihc - = a 
ing both your students and your country. mea 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


TM 57-3 
| THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
i Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get additional booklets 
for my students by writing to the above address or from my local Army Recruiting Station. 


i 2 Military Guidance in Secondary Schools = [_ This... Is How It Is 
(A military guidance manual for principals, (Student booklet describing Address 
teachers and counselors) Army life) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life [] Reserved For You 
(Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job 
military guidance) training opportunities) 


i ia Army Occupations and You It’s Your Decision 
l (Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways 
L occupations) to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 
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CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky are many and varied. 
Virtually every week of the school year 
several cultural programs are scheduled on 
the UK campus, usually at little or no cost 
to the student. 


Concert-Lecture Series — Every year more 
than 5,000 persons in the community join 
with the University faculty. staff. and stu- 
dent body in sponsoring twelve musical and 
forum programs of the highest quality ob- 
tainable. Representative of musical pro- 
grams which have been presented are the 
London Symphony, Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, New York Symphony. Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Fred Waring. Lily Pons. 
Heifetz, Rubinstein, and Oscar Levant: of 
the forum numbers, Elmer Davis. Basil 
Rathbone, Herbert Morrison, and Charles 
Laughton. 

Sunday Afternoon Musicales — For many 
years the University has sponsored a series 
of concerts called Sunday Afternoon Music- 
ales. They are presented by faculty mem- 
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The University Choristers 


Cultural Opportunities at U. K. 


bers of the Department of Music and larger 
student ensembles such as the orchestra, 
band, and choral organizations. 

Plays — Guignol Theatre, which has one of 
the finest little theatre plants in the South, 
presents five major productions each sea- 
son. Balanced theatre fare of consistently 
high caliber is provided. 

Campus Cinema — Some ten outstanding 
films are shown yearly in the Campus 
Cinema series. In addition, seven films 
are presented out-of-doors on evenings dur- 
ing the Summer Session. 

Lectures — Lectures by noted speakers are 
offered by various departments of the Uni- 
versity throughout the school year. Stu- 
dent organizations also sponsor numerous 
lectures which add to the cultural life of 
the campus. 

Art Exhibits — The University Art Gallery 
presents a varied program of exhibitions. 
Included on the annual schedule are ex- 
hibitions of paintings, drawings. and prints 
by recognized masters of past and present. 


Summer Session — June 10 - Aug. 3 
For information about admission or courses offered, write to 
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